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THE STRANGE TIMES CONTINUE for Trail magazine. TAC60 
(p15) told of the curious article in the December issue of Trail in which 
the Lairig Ghru, Stac Pollaidh and Great Gable were deemed reliably 
snow-free during the winter months. Cue a combination of outcry and 


humorous convulsion. The January Trail came and went quietly and | 
non-weirdly — although arch-rivals TGO did chip in with a good joke | 


when Chris Townsend’s gear-review sentence, “Struggling across the 
Caimgorm plateau in a January blizzard you need to be confident that 
your jacket will keep out the storm, hour-after-hour”, became, by a smart 
piece of last-minute subbing, “Struggling through the Laing Ghru...”. 
Then came the February Trail, with its suggestion for a safe descent 
from Ben Nevis. This was one of 15 routes in the magazine’s guided- 
outings section, and opinion is split on the merits of such hand-holding 
descriptions. A lot of walkers (the less Landranger-literate ones) do like 
them, and it’s not uncommon to meet people using photocopied pages 


in lieu of maps in popular areas. For other hillgoers these cut-out-and- | 


keep guides undermine the independence that lies at the heart of all 
things hilly. But whatever their value, if tum-rght tum-left route de- 
scriptions are to appear, the one thing they must do is ensure that the 
bearings and turnings are accurate, because people will rely on them. 

So it’s bad enough if a description of a pub walk in Dorset omits 
mention of a particular stile and leads to a few ramblers getting wet feet 
due to a wrong turning. But Ben Nevis is on a whole other level, and 
Trail’s mistake was potentially very serious. “To descend from the 
plateau via the tourist path,” the magazine suggested, “requires care in 
winter conditions as the gullies which bite into the great plateau need 
to be given a wide berth. Take a bearing (281°) and stick to it. This 
should lead you safely between the potential perils of the cliffs and the 
rim of that other Nevis accident black-spot, Five Finger Gully.” 

Er, no it wouldn’t. Sticking to a bearing of 281° would very quickly 
take the walker over the edge of Gardyloo Gully, whereupon several 
hundred metres of rapid vertical descent would ensue before a some- 


what shredded body bounced to a stop at the foot of the crags. 7wo | 
bearings are involved when leaving the top of the Ben, with the 281° one | 
(sometimes given as 282°) being the second of these. First, crucially, | 


there is a plateau walk of 150 metres on a grid bearing of 231°. Then 
comes the tum to 281° or 282°, thereby missing the Gardyloo in-cut. 
The reaction was predictable, and swift. The mistake was “potentially 


fatal”, it was “incredible that Trail has published advice which is so | 


obviously and dangerously wrong”, and so on. The MCofS website 
published a waming: “The descent bearing which was provided on page 
105 of Trail February 2004 is WRONG — it would take you over the 


north face.” Fair enough. For while errors are an inevitable —- almost | 


inherent — part of any publication process, one of the main jobs of any 
writer or editor is to nab the serious ones before going to press. 

Errors are everywhere — take the coverage of the Trail story itself. 
The BBC web pages used a quote from MCofS safety adviser “Rodger 
Wild”, while the Scotsman had a similar quote from “Richard Wild”. 
He’s Roger Wild. And the BBC site claimed that the December Trail 
had “suggested that three Scottish routes would be snow-free even in 
the depths of winter”, as though Great Gable had somehow been shipped 
north. Errors such as these are commonplace, and aren’t good — but at 
least they don’t have the potential to contribute to anyone’s demise. 

There is, though, a wider question here, relating to what could be 
termed “‘institutional error”. Which parts of any commercial magazine 
such as Trail receive the most attention during the setting-up process? 
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Given the modem preference for commercial slickness and style over 
content, it would seem a reasonable guess that the gear reviews, the lay- 
out of the adverts and the finer nuances of photography and design re- 
ceive at least as much attention as do the words on the page. And if that 
is what led, at least in part, to the Nevis error, then something needs to be 
looked at in-house, to ensure it doesn’t happen again. After all, even 
though this episode now appears to be chastening, cringeful, but ultimate- 
ly inconsequential, for the four weeks when the February Trail was on the 
shelves there would have been considerable dread in the head office. 
Dread that someone might indeed take the Gardyloo plunge. Or that some- 
one might connect an entirely separate injury to the error as a way to gain 
compensation. (There has, after all, been previous suspicion with regard 
to a “lost” walker and subsequent story-selling — see TAC25, p11.) 

In terms of who takes the blame, watch which bylines continue to 
appear in Trail over the coming months, and which vanish. The piece was 
credited to Paul Milligan, the section was pulled together by Will Cock- 
rell, while the mag is edited by Guy Procter (who became Proctor in most 
media reports...). The likelihood is that Milligan gave both bearings in his 
original copy, and that the 231° omission came at the layout stage. It’s a 
shame for Procter, who has a reputation as a diligent and decent editor. His 
admission of feeling “gutted” rings true: he would have lost sleep over this. 

But what didn’t come out in the initial wave of coverage was that this 
was no new mistake. The 15 routes given in the February Trail comprised 
what Cockrell, on p88, described as a “greatest hits compilation”. Right 
enough: dig out the May 2001 Trail and there, on pp124-5, is a familiar 
spread — same headline, same photographs, slightly fancier map-graphic 

.. same text. The instruction to “Take a bearing (281°) and stick to it...” 
is getting on for four years old. What’s odd is that there was no equiv- 
| alent stooshie first time round, even though a correction appeared in the 
July 2001 Trail, just as it did in March 2004. There’s a curious echo of 
the Kilroy affair here: he too was damned second time around for a reprint- 
| ed article (in his case somewhat toned down the first time, whereas the 
Trail error was a straight facsimile, although at least it didn’t slag the Arabs). 

This raises a bunch of new concerns, mainly about honesty towards 
readers. A greatest hits selection in a magazine looks like cheap and lazy 
| journalism. There’s a perfectly honourable tradition of magazines reprint- 
| ing their supposed best bits in one-off annuals, where the reader knows 
that they’re paying for a pulling-together of previously disparate stuff. 
But to fling recycled material — in this case 30 pages’ worth — into the 
| body of a normal edition smacks of short-changing, and it would be inter- 
| esting te know how many long-term Trail readers felt they got their 
| money’s worth from the February issue, regardless of the Nevis howler. 

It’s the shape of things to come, however. Not too long ago there was a 
publisher-versus-contributor copyright dispute at Trail and its stablemate 
Country Walking, the gist of which was that the magazines wanted to 
retain control such that pieces could be republished every few years. The 
| assumption was that a large part of the readership comprised entry-level 
hillgoers who would soon outgrow the magazines and be replaced. Mat- 
erial could then be recycled, being new to the bulk of the readers. 

Put another way, sod the public — or at least treat them as dumbed- 
down dimwits. This whole episode highlights the malaise of magazines 
that are in thrall to design departments, that are little more than clothes- 
horses on which to hang advertising revenue. In light of the Nevis/Trail 
foul-up, is there a chance of putting writers and editors back near the top 
of the mix, of reasserting the value of articulate words and coherent 
thought? Probably not, but it would be nice. And somewhat safer. 
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FOR FIFTEEN YEARS, I've felt like I’ve read Joe 
Simpson's Touching the Void. For some reason, in 
the social circles in which | move, it’s considered re- 
prehensible not to have read it. I’ve lost count of 
the number of hill monologues I’ve endured that be- 


gin: “You've not read Touching the Void ? But you've | 
got to read Touching the Void | See, it’s all about 


when Joe Simpson broke his leg ...” And so on, into 
a blow-by-blow of the story of the book, guaranteed 
to while away a good thousand feet of ascent. 


So | knew what | was getting into when | went to | 


see this film. | knew how Joe Simpson and Simon 
Yates had set out to climb the remote peak of Siula 
Grande in the Andes. How Simpson broke his leg on 
the summit ridge, and how Yates then lowered him 
repeatedly by rope, in umpteen 300-foot pitches, 
down steep snow and in worsening weather. How 
what should have been the final section of the long 
descent ended with Simpson dangling over an ice 
overhang in the dark, too far from the face to take his 
weight off the rope, and too cold and weak to climb 
back up it. And how, after an endless hour support- 
ing Simpson's weight, Yates cut the rope to stop him- 
self being pulled off the mountain. 

| knew that Simpson fell down a crevasse, and 
that the next morning Yates concluded that his climb- 
ing partner was dead. And | knew that Simpson 
had then crawled out of the crevasse and back down 
the mountain on his own, arriving in camp only hours 
before Yates was due to pack up and leave. And 
since my mountain companions are as big on detail 
as they are longwinded, | knew many other things 
as well — | knew, for instance, that Yates had burned 
all Simpson’s clothes; and | knew the name of the 
song Simpson got stuck in his head during his third 
day without food or water. So | hope you'll believe 
me when | say that the film stuck pretty closely to the 
events of the book. 


And | must say | wondered how they were going | 


to manage that — given that so much happens to 
the dramatis personae when they are alone, or in 
such dire situations there’s no plausible room for dia- 
logue to explain what’s going on. (Indeed, the sparse 
dialogue in this film consists almost entirely of the 
words “fuck” and “AAAAAAARGH!”) The solution 
was to film the thing in quasi-documentary style, 
with Simpson and Yates providing voice-over for re- 
constructed events, and intermittently talking on 
camera themselves. These personal appearances 
were oddly disconcerting in a way that, at first, | 
couldn't quite identify. Then | realised that both of 
them were doing something interviewees are told 
never to do: they were speaking directly to camera. 
But it worked: the essence of this story is that it is 
intensely personal, and having Yates and Simpson 
meeting your gaze from the screen draws you into 
their experiences in a way that a simple re- 
enactment of events never could. And it makes Simp- 


son's description of his eventual return to the camp 
all the more moving, when his otherwise smoothly 
practised narration falters for a moment, and he fin- 
ally breaks eye-contact with the audience by blink- 
ing and glancing to one side. 

The mountains are nicely filmed — the crew visit- 
ed Siula Grande to take in panoramic views, to tele- 
photo the truly horrible mushrooms and meringues 
of Siula’s summit ridge, and to do a spot of flounder- 
ing in the notorious Andean “vertical powder’. The 
actors do sterling work with pretty limited material — 
the aforementioned scant dialogue and a gamut of 
emotions that ranges from stoic misery to despair- 
ing misery. Brendan Mackey, who plays Simpson, 
deserves some sort of specialist BAFTA award for 
Best Portrayal of a Man with a Bloody Nippy Leg: at 
the showing | attended the whole audience was winc- 
ing and bracing while he scrabbled his way across 
the bouldery moraine. The customary pull-backs to 
show tiny men striving against mighty mountain 
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backdrops look good, but | was more interested to 
see the trick reversed: Simpson’s crawi down the 
mountain is often filmed in fragmented close-up, 
showing us glimpses of just a hand, an eye, a rock or 
a patch of snow; honing down very effectively on the 
tiny world inhabited by his decaying consciousness. 

Only two wrong notes were sounded, as far as | 
was concerned; one made me wince, one made me 
laugh. Richard Hawking, who looked after the camp 
while Simpson and Yates were climbing, also appears 
in the film: at one point, apparently carried along on 
the tidal wave of frankness coming from Simpson 
and Yates, he reveals that if just one climber had 
returned, he would have preferred it to be Yates. 
That’s maybe a glimpse into the utterly driven char- 
acter that carried Simpson down off the mountain 
alive, but it seemed a gratuitously unpleasant detail 
to me. 

And the laugh? The throbbing Tibetan tones of a 
Central Asian choir (in a track entitled “Himalayan 
Flight”), which were incongruously deployed to accom- 
pany sweeping views of the Andes. Perhaps compo- 
ser Alex Heffes was given the wrong map? 


The eubleg? sf ransnord to the hills — the age-old d feasibility of Atna there, and the now very topical 
and thomy question of parking charges once you've arrived by car — has cropped up regularly in 
this magazine over the years. These next four pages see it discussed again — first by David 
Summers, the transport development officer for Highland Council (who offers a personal view), 
and then, overleaf, in the form of various comments on, and responses to, TAC60's criticism of park’ 


n’walk machines on Deeside. 


THE LAST THREE TACs have all made reference to 
public transport: Val Hamilton on Lawers in TAC58, 
David McVey on Loch Lomond in TAC59 and lan 
Johnston on Linn of Dee in TAC60. | will not com- 
ment on these specific places as all of them are out- 
with the Highland Council area, but | would like to 
offer my views as a public transport coordinator on 
the subject in general and on some projects in High- 
land. | hope this encourages others to respond. Al- 
though | will refer to some Highland Council initiatives, 
this is entirely a personal view. 

Public transport is generally sustainable where a 
reasonable number of people want to make broadly 
similar journeys at around about the same time. 
Possible provision for hillwalkers is likely to be (a) 
services which exist to serve a wider market, and (b) 


a few dedicated services in the most popular areas | 


at holiday times. 

What is the nature of the demand for transport by 
hillwalkers? Previous generations were much more 
willing to De flexible in their arrangements than we 
are today. Martin Moran (in Scotlana’s Winter Moun- 


tains) records William Naismith having reached | 


Inveroran for an SMC Easter meet by taking the train 


to Dalwhinnie and walking via the summit of Ben | 


Alder and Rannoch Moor. This was exceptional and 
done by choice, but the fact remains that, in the 
days before widespread car ownership, people ex- 
pected to fit in with infrequent timetables and to walk 
through necessity for much longer distances than 
they do now. 

Nowadays, for all purposes and not only hillwalk- 
ing, Car Owners and non-car owners alike expect 
public transport to fall not too far short of the flexi- 
bility that a car provides, and if it doesn't, it will be 
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used only : as 4 last resort. Transport funding (rather 
than planning) has not always recognised this, and 
the familiar phrase “Use it or lose it” has often 
sounded more like “Take it or leave it” — so that peo- 
ple have at the first opportunity left it. 

Since 1998, the Rural Transport Fund has enabled 
some councils to expand rural transport fairly signifi- 
cantly, though the emphasis has necessarily been 


more on meeting local everyday needs than on > 


catering specifically for visitors. However, new ser- 
vices to Lochaline and Glenelg, though less than daily, 
are of use to visitors staying a few days, as are im- 
proved services to such places as Kilchoan and 
Torridon. Some places such as Kinlochleven which 
already had a reasonable daytime bus service have 
gained evening buses. Over longer distances, all 
main towns in Highiand are accessible from the 
south (eg London) in a day, but access to remoter 
places remains less complete. Despite the in- 
creases, budgets remain limited, and much more 
would be needed to rival the flexibility of the car. 

Buses can be useful in conjunction with cars, even 
in remote areas, and especially on linear walks. The 
Diabaig—Achnasheen postbus, for example, (in Torri- 
don at 1035, Monday to Saturday) makes a useful 
way to start a day on Liathach: leave the car at Torri- 
don and take the bus to the Coire Dubh path. 

| would suggest that there are three main factors 
(excluding the factor employed by the estate) which 
make public transport provision for hillwalkers difficult: 


Dispersed starting points for the journey. Especially 
if starting from home, the people on a chosen hill 
on any day have come from a wide range of places. 
This matters if we want to encourage use of public 
transport for the whole journey, but is not a problem 
for the type of local shuttle service suggested by 
Val Hamilton and lan Johnston. 


Walks starting off the main routes. Apart from the 
A82/West Highland Line corridor and a few other 
obvious places, most hillwalks start up glens or on 
branch roads where there is no through traffic and 
not much local population to sustain a network. 
Therefore any public transport would almost certainly 
be a dedicated service and sustainable only in the 
more popular areas at peak times. 


Assurance of getting home. This is probably the most 
critical issue of all. No one wants to be under press- 
ure of time to get back for the last bus, or to risk 
missing it because of an unexpected delay on the 
hill. At least your car waits for you — although once, 
when | was on the South Cluanie Ridge, my bike 
didn’t wait because a well-meaning driver took it to 
Inverness police station and handed it in as lost 
property. (A second Highest Bicycle Snatch story, 
albeit it 270m lower than that in TAC54, p13 — Ed.) 


| use public transport fairly regularly for other pur- 
poses, but of my 158 Munros to date | have climbed 
only one entirely without use of a car: the Ardlui 
Ben Vorlich. A few others could have been possible, 
such as train/bike trips on the Kyle line, but my plan 
some years ago to take the train for a winter ascent 
of Fionn Bheinn by Achnasheen was scuppered by 
a change of train timetable — an improvement for 


most passengers — and the hotel having burnt 


down. On my most recent walk, Meall nan Ceapraich- | 
ean and Eididh nan Clach Geala, although the bus | 


from Inverness passed us just after we parked at 
Inverlael, deep snow on the hills slowed us enough to 


have missed the return bus by an hour — and, with | 
only one other walker seen in the whole day, there 


was no sign of enough demand for a later bus, even 
on asunny Saturday (17/1/04). 

That said, Highland Council has been active in 
developing tourist-related bus services in the last 
few years. Let me list a few examples relevant to hill- 
walking: 

@ In summer a bus (Tim Dearman Coaches) runs 
six days a week (seven days in July and August) 
from Inverness to Durness via Ullapool and Loch- 
inver, and can carry bikes. (This would have 
been useful for my Inverlael walk had | done it in 
summer.) Although it was originally used mainly by 
day-trippers, it is now used more by walkers 
and others staying in the northwest for several 
days. The subsidised taxi in Kinlochbervie (avail- 
able on demand within specified hours on the 
branch road from Rhiconich) is fairly regularly 
used to Sheigra by walkers heading for Sand- 
wood Bay and Cape Wrath. (For some reason, 
‘the similar subsidised taxi in Assynt does not 
seem to be used much by walkers, although it is 
popular with locals.) A bus along the north 
coast has been less successful, although we 
are managing to sustain a summer link between 
Durness and Tongue, connecting with the 
Tongue—Thurso postbus. 


® We support a summer Service twice a day between 
Portree and Glenbrittle. This was designed mainly 
for people going to and from the youth hostel but 
also allows seven hours at Glenbrittle for day 
visitors. 


@ A new service, led by a local community group, 
started last year from Beauly (connecting with 
Inverness trains and buses) to the top of the 
Glen Affric road. This was designed for sight- 
seers and does not give time for long walks, but 
the first year’s results were encouraging and 
there may be scope for expansion. 


® In partnership with Highland Country Buses and 
Nevis Range, we have modified the Fort William— 
Roy Bridge bus so that it serves Aonach Mor 
throughout most of the year, including weekends. 


For three years we tried a twice-daily summer ser- 
vice linking Fort William, Aviemore and Cairn Gorm. 
This was developed with advice from bunkhouses 
along the route, was designed to connect as far as 
possible with trains and buses at Fort William, Tulloch, 
Kingussie and Aviemore, and was branded the 
“Munrobagger’ (with a dedicated full-colour leaflet) — 
but it failed to attract traffic and had to be withdrawn 
in 2002, except for the Aviemore—Cairn Gorm sec- 
tion which was successful and will be enhanced this 
year. Why did it fail? For hillwalkers | suspect the 
main reason was the fixed timing. There are many 
possible walks from this route but they vary greatly in 
length, so there would either be an excessive waiting 


time for the return bus or a risk of missing it. The route 
is too long to be suitable for a service on demand, 
and a higher frequency would have been prohibi- 
tively expensive. | have considered lower cost op- 
tions but do not yet believe that a winning formula 
has been found. 

Highland Country Buses have expanded their 
summer services on Skye, introducing a bus to El- 
gol last year (supplementing the postbus) and 
lengthening their season this year to run from early 


| April to late October. 


| have had requests for a bus link from Achna- 
sheen station to Gairloch (to suppfement the Wester- 
bus which runs from Gairloch to Inverness in the 
morning, returning in the evening), and have some 
other ideas which have not so far been achievable. 


What is the future for buses to hills? No existing 
service is sustained by hillwalkers alone. It has to 
be said that the Aviemore—Cairn Gorm route (which 
despite the skiing is more successful in summer 
than in winter) would be unlikely to exist without 
passengers to the funicular. The summer Fort William 
—Glen Nevis service (which is operated commer- 
cially by Highland Country Buses, without council 
funding) generates a fair amount of its traffic from 
Glen Nevis youth hostel. | think the most likely 
areas for expansion are links between main holiday 
towns and reasonably nearby hills, where a large 
number of walkers may be expected. In Highland 
this probably means further development of routes 
which already exist. 

! would like to examine the prospects for demand- 


| responsive services for walkers. Would the existing 


subsidised taxis in Lochinver and Dunvegan, or a 
new one in, say, Ullapool, be of interest, covering a 


radius of around 10-15 miles from their base? Are 
there any areas where buses could usefully divert 
a mile or two from their main route on request 
(more than this distance would do too much da- 
mage to the reliability of the timetable), or where the 
last one of the day could extend beyond the end of 
its normal route on request? (Cairn Gorm—Aviemore 
perhaps, although what happens if one passenger 
wants to go to Grantown and another to Insh?) 
Write to TAC or contact me at the Highland Council 
HQ with your views. 

Finally, check out the Traveline website (www. 
traveline.org.uk), or phone Traveline on 0870 608 
2608 — you may be surprised how far the public 
transport network does reach, even if it doesn’t 
reach some of these places very often. 

| hope this piece both aids understanding of public 
transport and stimulates further debate. 


YOUR THOUGHT-PROVOKING Parkwatch article in 
TAC60 raises issues about car park charging in mountain 
areas which are worth exploring further. At the heart of 


the article lie a number of questions such as whether car | 
park charges deter hill users from coming, if it is reason- | 


able to ask visitors to contribute, where the revenue act- 
ually goes and whether the policy will be adopted elsewhere 
in Scotland. Whilst I cannot speak on behalf of all providers 
of such facilities, | am happy to respond on the experience 
of the Upper Deeside Access Trust (UDAT) of introducing 
charging in Glen Muick. 


@ Does charging deter users? Data from the traffic | 
counter installed.in Glen Muick prior to charging (over | 
a ten-year period), and then post-charging (over the last | 


three years), show no reduction in use as a result of the 
policy. Most choose to use the car park than park down 


the road, and 95% pay. At the £2 charging level it does | 


not appear to be a deterrent on use. 


Should visitors be asked to contribute? This is 
a more complex question because it has wider envir- 
onmental, economic and political implications which 
only readers can judge for themselves. Hill users are 
partly responsible for some of the environmental im- 
pact and directly benefit from the provision and man- 
agement of access facilities, path repairs etc, all of 
which is paid for by the public purse and private 
estates. At the same time, visitors contribute signif- 
icantly towards the local economy. Visitor surveys at a 
national and local level show that the vast majority of 
users lie in the ABC1 socio-economic category — that 
is to say, mountain recreation is by and large a pro- 
fessional middle-class activity heavily subsidised by 
grants through general taxation. The ability of this 
group to contribute is evident to anyone who has been 
active in the hills for 20+ years by the rising wealth 
expressed in the type of vehicle parked in such areas. 


Where does the money actually go? Over the 
past three years UDAT has raised approximately 


Keiloch car park 


| AM DELIGHTED to respond on behalf of Invercauld 
Estate to the debate on the car parking arrangements 


at the Keiloch. For many years it was generally ack- | 


nowledged that the car parking arrangements here 
were unsatisfactory. The parked cars were an eye- 
sore and frequently left insufficient space for lorries 
and fire engines etc to pass up the road to the estate 
buildings and cottages. An extensive consultation 
exercise was carried out and the vast majority of 
respondents were in favour of improved car parking 
arrangements and facilities. 

Following the receipt of planning permission, a 
completely new car park was constructed away from 
the main road with a shelter, electric lights and a 
toilet. The total cost of the facility was in the region of 
£14000, paid for by Invercauld Estate. In line with other 
car parks in the area, we introduced a charge of £2 per 
visit. We have continued to monitor visitors and, since 
the meter was installed in May 2003, 86% of drivers 
have paid. Inevitably one or two people do not wish to 
pay, and as this is a voluntary system that is fair enough! 

The toilets are cleaned at least weekly and the litter 
bin emptied daily or as needed. Lots of trees have been 
planted round about. 


£25000 net per annum from the Glen Muick car park, 
all of which has been spent on path repairs on the hill 
and the development of low-ground path networks. 
This is laid out in our annual report and accounts 
which are open to public scrutiny (we have sent a 
copy to TAC for information). I take the point that 
this is not advertised at Glen Muick on the noticeboard, 
and we would be happy to redress this and explain 
how and where the money has been spent. 


Will the policy spread and be adopted else- 
where across the mountain areas of Scotland? 
Evidence from other mountain areas under pressure in 
Scotland, England and Wales suggests it will, on the 
basis that managing authorities are pressed to find every 
way possible to meet the expense of providing and 
managing access. It should be stressed that charging 
raises only a small proportion of the overall capital 
costs needed to fund such work: the rest is largely found 
from central exchequer, EU, lottery and other sources. 


All of this may depress some readers who see this as a sign 
of creeping officialdom and formality that is in part the 


| antithesis of what hill-going is all about. However difficult 


to swallow, we have to accept that within our small crowd- 
ed island mountain areas are under relentless pressure 


| from recreation, and somewhere along the line we have 


to face up to our collective impact and decide how best to 
resource and manage these areas. 


UDAT PARKING 


Andrew Coleman 
project manager, UDAT 
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Granite boulders have been strategically laid 
along the line of the former informal parking to re- 
duce the chance of cars continuing to cause a 
hazard for other road users. These stones are not an 
eyesore compared with the cars that littered the 


| roadside previously! 


All proceeds from parking tickets will go to the main- 
tenance and provision of car parking, gates, stiles, 
bridges, footpaths etc on the estate. We also work 
closely with UDAT, who do an excellent job in this area. 

We are enthusiastic partners within the new Cairn- 
gorms national park and it is very important that we 
provide our visitors with a safe and decent place to 
park their cars while they are enjoying the unrivalled 
opportunities for walking and climbing in the area. We 
are currently working on a network of low-ground 
walks, which will be signposted from the car park — 
and, if the demand is there, we will be happy to pro- 
vide a few picnic tables as well. 

Finally, visitors will find a display of the Invercauld 
factor’s favourite TAC front covers displayed on the 
toilet wall! We also have the cover of the current edi- 
tion [TAC60] advertised with a suggestion that this 
worthy magazine can be purchased from Lochnagar 


Leisure in Ballater. Simon Blackett 


factor, Invercauld Estates 


WITH REFERENCE TO Neil Reid’s letter about parking 
charges in the Cairngorms national park (TAC60, p17). Pm 
afraid it’s a little absurd to claim that these amount to 
“charging for access to the mountains”. Approaching the 
hills by car is in fact only one option, albeit the most 
convenient (and the most unsightly, most environment- 
ally damaging, most wasteful, smelliest and laziest). There 


RY 


The smelliest way to approach the hills? 
are costs to accessing wild places by car. Too right people 
should be charged for taking the things there. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Similar points might also be made about Graham 
Benny’s letter in TAC59 regarding access to the Campsies. 
In fact, his letter refers more to parking than to “access” 
per se. C’mon, Graham, you’re from Glasgow, get to the 
Campsies using the Campsie Glen and/or Balfron bus. 
Such an approach actually increases your route options. 

Ian Johnston makes much more sense in his TAC60 re- 
marks — why shouldn’t there be a bus that runs from 
Braemar to the Linn of Dee (not to mention a direct ser- 
vice from the south to Braemar, but that’s another issue)? 
The road between Braemar and Mar Lodge has, in recent 
years, been considerably widened. It’s sometimes as wide 
and straight as an A-road. Many motorised hillwalkers, in 
my experience, take the opportunity to flash past at 70, 
with little thought for any pedestrians or cyclists, on their 
way to moan about parking charges at their destination. 

Parking charges? Great idea. Bring ’em on. 

David McVey 


Ed. — A few more thoughts and questions on all this... 


® Pitching the Loch Muick charge at the ABC1 socio-eco- 
nomic groupings seems akin to a reverse means-test. Yes, 
the ABCiers do have an “ability ... to contribute”, but for 
many people below this level £2 is, relatively, a steep charge. 
Is it right that a nursery nurse who turns up in an old banger 
is asked to pay the same as a manager or a doctor just 
because the bulk of hillwalkers are perceived to be middle- 
class solid earners? Surely it should be the other way 
around: if there have to be charges (which is question- 
able), pitch them at the level of the lowest user group. If this 
makes it cheap for the high-earners, then good luck to them. 


® Hasn't rural car park provision and maintenance tradi- 
tionally come out of orthodox taxation, be it income tax, 
council tax or the specifically car-user-targeted road tax? 
There's an increasing amount of this kind of thing around: 
people being asked to pay for things they've already paid 
for. The most high-profile example of late is surely the uni- 


versity fees debate (ministers routinely criticise those | 


who want tertiary education “for free”, as though existing 
taxation doesn't count), but there’s a closer-to-home ex- 
ample in the hill world, namely being made to pay for pub- 
lic toilets. Perth and Kinross, for instance, now charges 
30p per pee in places such as Pitlochry. This seems unjust 
given that we've already paid for it (plus it chases away the 
tourists), and up-glen parking feels similar. We pay more 
and more taxes while getting fewer and fewer amenities. 


® Re Keiloch, two specific points. Firstly, good though it is 

to hear Simon Blackett’s thoughts (and would that every 
estate or agency was as willing to openly discuss matters), 
he doesn't answer Adam Watson's TAC60 question: why 
should those who just want to stop for a brief leg-stretch 
rather than a hill or forest walk be faced with payment ma- 
chines and boulders? And although it’s good that the Keiloch 
charge is “voluntary”, this sits uneasily with a recent post- 
ing to the MCofS bulletin board in which a walker told of 
returning from a walk to find a windscreen note stating that 
their £2 fee “would help towards the maintenance of the car 
park’. Either the fee is voluntary or itisn’t, and there shouldn't 
be conscience-coersion of those who choose not to pay. 


® Much ofthis debate seems to be muddled with that con- 

cerning in-town car parking fees, yet there's a massive dif- 
ference in that the in-town idea is to get people out of cars 
and on to public transport (fair enough), whereas in most 
Highland locations there is no public-transport option. David 
Summers’ piece here is important in that respect, and all 
power to Highland Council if they do broaden their bus ser- 
vice. It would be good to see other authorities taking similar 
steps — eg how can Aberdeenshire justify allowing the 
NTS to charge at Linn of Dee while not introducing a walker- 
friendly bus service to the Linn? 


@ As during foot and mouth, there’s a worrying trend to- 
wards unelected agencies and charities being allowed to 
act as pseudo-councils. This risks undermining the demo- 
cratic principle. Ultimately if the councils or, more signicant- 


| ly, the executive agrees to parking charges, then at least 
| there is an established (if convoluted) objection procedure, 
| plus we have the chance to vote the people concerned in or 


out come election time. Not so with the NTS, UDAT, or the 
Invercauld factor. Or indeed with the JMT — at a meeting 
on 29 Jan, Forest Enterprise, which owns the Braes of Foss 
car park beneath Schiehallion, suggested that the JMT 
might like to consider charging, and the JMT went away to 
“discuss” this. It will be interesting to see what happens next. 


®@ All this seems extraordinarily un-joined-up. We are for- 
ever hearing how unfit the nation is, how we're in the midst of 
an obesity epidemic, yet parking charges serve to further 


| discourage people from taking exercise. Again this ignoring 


of the health benefits recalls the scarily one-dimensional 
and un-thought-through FMD period. Surely many of us go 
to the hills not just because we love it, but also because we 
want to stay healthy and thereby reduce the risk of ever 
being a burden on the NHS. 


@ Are charges to continue at what has so easily become 
the standard £2 level? At each location there will come a 
time when capital expenditure (for buildings, path repairs 
etc) will have been recouped. If the charges are not then 
decreased or dropped entirely, a Skye (or Erskine) Bridge 
situation might develop, with resentment at charges being 
levied when only the maintenance fees remain to be raised. 


@ TAC had heard a report that the NTS had introduced 
compulsory charging at their Ben Lawers car park — worry- 


| ing if true — so Alan Blanco and | went along in mid-Feb to 


check this out. The rumour had been exaggerated: there is a 
machine, but the £2 charge is clearly indicated to be volun- 
tary and there seems to be no pressure or retrospective has- 
sle. This seems fair enough, provided it’s nota stepping stone 
to enforced payment. By way of a straw poll we checked the 
42 cars in the car park for evidence of payment tickets. 
Seven had paid, 35 hadn't. This cast an interesting light on 


| the price debate: had 50p been requested instead of £2, 


chances are that far more would have paid. Had the split 
been been 30 payers versus 12 non-payers, the NTS would 
have pocketed £15 as against the actual £14. (Personally, | 


| would gladly pay £2 per visit were the money guaranteed 


to help demolish the Starship Enterprise aka visitor centre.) 


@ The situation seems markedly less voluntary however 
at the NTS-run Killiecrankie and the Hermitage. So much 
for tired motorists being encouraged to pull off the AQ. 
@ For more on the opportunist individual-landowner attempt 
to extract money for parking at Kilfinnan, see page 9. 


VARIOUS COMMENTS on covering Sigg bottles 
(TAC60, p19) seem to have missed the point. The intention 
is not to be “cute”, or to protect the things, but eminently 
practical. For years I resisted the expensive “gimmick” of 
the thermarest but, after trying one on a friend’s floor, 
uncomfortable camp and bivvy nights thereafter were 
transformed. I went through something of the same con- 
version (on the Toukbal trail rather than the road to 


Damascus) about covering Sigg, bottles. Seeing a pile of WATERCOLOUR 


covers in a 50p box at Nevisport or wherever, I immediate- 
ly bought a couple: one for home use, one for abroad. 

I haven’t bought a Sigg bottle in years unless it’s been in 
a car-boot sale or suchlike, and for most of the time I use 


any old bottle. For most hill days I don’t even carry that: § 


water is seldom scarce on Scottish hills and clear moun- 
tain water is the drink of the gods. If you’re one of those 
running scared of sheep liver flukes or deer corpses, as far 
as I know I’ve never suffered from any of these, not even 
the day at the late-lamented Blackburn of Pattack bothy 
when there were 17 dead deer in the wood, not a few of 
them in the burn. A former pupil of mine, well used to 
drinking, hill water, was told off on some officious course 
in the Cairngorms for so imbibing. Didn’t he know that 
sheep liver flukes were what old shepherds died of? That 
got the deserved response — That’s OK, as long as 
they’re old shepherds — and he quaffed again. 

Time to actually indicate why covers for Siggs (or any 
other liquid carriers) are not the poncy items suggested. 
They are for insulation. In winter (remember when we 
had winters?) there was nothing worse, with every burn 
frozen, to pull out the bottle and find it full of ice. For 
years I used to wrap my water bottle in a spare pullover 
and invariably forgot it was there when yanking out the 


pullover to prevent imminent hypothermia. A Fifer can’t | 


afford to chuck away Sigg bottles. So, on winter mornings, 
it was hot sweet tea/coffee/whatever into the Sigg, on 
with its thermal cover and, come chittery bite at the cairn, 
there would be liquid to drink. A thermos was never a 
competitor — in spite of my having a sneaky liking for 
something invented by a fellow pupil of a certain 
school. Usually I found them full of broken glass, and with 
avery wet and sticky rucksack interior. 

Insulation again has its part for summer use, more often 
in Morocco | admit, but not unknown here too. On a broil- 
ing hot day when burns are dry, it’s a real joy to have 
a mouthful of cool liquid. For this Pll fill the bottle the 
night before with the aforesaid tea/coffee/other so it is 
stone cold when setting out — and, being insulated, stays 
that way for the blessed melt-free moments of eating. 
Years ago I described an ascent of the Saddle and how, 
on top, we collapsed in the heat and “drank our bars of 
chocolate”. An’ unimaginative editorial pen changed it to 


“ate our bars of chocolate” — but the poor man committed | 


suicide not long after. So, at the extremes of season, the 
Sigg cover becomes a valuable item of gear, not pointless 
at all. 

What to put in them? Not much wrong with water I 
suppose, at least Scottish water — I’d draw the line at 
drinking Thames on top of An Tealiach. A good friend 
swears by Bovril but I’m inclined for something sweet, 
something, that slips down without the teuchy character- 
istics of a Mars Bar. (If nothing else, in winter you need 


your ice axe to cut up a Mars Bar.) Alpine guides make a 
hideous concoction of wine and tea, which spoils both. As 
youngsters romping about in the summer-grilled Pyrenees 
we became hooked on Muscatel, a local wine of sugary 
sweetness which cost sixpence a litre and was probably 
as efficacious as a free-flowing Mars Bar. 

There used to be various proprietary brands of drink 
crystals and concentrates around but they seem to have 
gone, no doubt buried below the avalanche of multi- 


WIND -Uf 


GEAR ... 


A selection of “poncy items” for the hill 
hued drinks found in any supermarket. I quite liked Ribena 
at one time until I realised it had point-zero-something 
of actual blackcurrant in it. I don’t drink chemical con- 
coctions if I can help it. Read the small print! 
So, what do youse lot take on the hill? 


Hamish Brown 


Ed. — I’ve never liked Ribena since encountering it as 
non-alcoholic communion wine in the Methodist church 
I attended as a teenager. Muscatel sounds better on the 
hill, even if it’s the wrong colour to stand in for the blood 
of Christ. In terms of actual hill drinks, I’ve developed a 
fondness for a can of Pepsi Max on whatever the day's 
target summit happens to be. Terrible for the teeth and 
innards, no doubt, but J like it and it gets burnt off / peed 
out pretty quickly afterwards. 

Oh, and a reminiscence. For my first ever Munro 
Lochnagar on a scorching day in 1982 — I must have 
read some book which issued dire warnings against 
running out of supplies, as I carried up a four-pack of 
Tennent's Special and 24 — count ’em — neatly cut sal- 
mon sandwiches. No wonder it seemed like hard work. 


Rowland Bowker: 

I have never understood why walkers spend £10 or so for 
a water bottle. Whatever your favourite cold beverage, it 
can be obtained in plastic bottles of various sizes and 
then you have a free lightweight water bottle. I have a 
good reserve stock in half- and one-litre sizes. Mostly 
they originally contained whisky, gin or vodka. 

If you must have a metal bottle (only needed for hot 
liquids), then excellent lightweight ones can be bought in 
duty free shops for between £6 and £9. A litre of Danzka 
vodka is included free of charge. 


John Taylor: 

We were in Chamonix this year, looking in the window of 
an outdoor shop at the sexy Black Diamond ice screws, 
when a big American and his girlfriend stopped beside us. 
He pointed at the crampons and said to his girlfriend: 
“These are crampons — you put them on your boots to 
stop you slipping.” He pointed at the karabiners and 
said: “These are for attaching yourself to the rope.” He 
then pointed to the Sigg bottles, on the window shelf, 
and said: “And these are oxygen bottles.” We had to run 
round the corner with laughter. 


Policies and poodies | 


he British Mountaineering Council and the Mountaineer- 

ing Council of Scotland are dogs that our mountaineering 
and climbing clubs keep to bark on their behalf. But, like all 
dogs, they have developed their own agenda about whom to 
bark at and when. If, instead of barking, they wag their tails at 
indoor climbing facilities, competitions and other perverted forms 
of climbing — the most recent is dry-tooling, a disgusting prac- 
tice bearing a disgusting name — it is time to wonder whether 
lethal injection or castration is the preferred course of action. 
Financially, both councils are on their uppers, and this is 
because they have grown comfortable offices and salaried 
staffs, sustained by fragile annual contributions from here and 


there: the sports councils, the heritage quangos, the charitable | 


trusts. As soon as the flow of money from these contributing 
organisations diminishes (which it has), the mountaineering 
councils are thrown into crisis. Policies must be adjusted to 
encourage more such contributions, and more and more money 
must be extracted from the individual climber through per cap- 
ita taxation levied on the clubs. The unwelcome consequence 
of this is that each year our clubs have to fork out a sizeable 
sum for each member. For many clubs, the situation is now so 
dire that after the treasurer has handed over the taxes to the 
council more than half of the club's income has gone. 

In formertimes, when there were no offices or staff, the elected 
mountaineering council members and officers were in charge 
of the execution of policy, and their close links to the clubs 
ensured that costs were kept low and that views expressed 
and actions taken conformed to the wishes of the member- 
ships of the clubs. Further, the mountaineering councils en- 
joyed true independence: they were not obliged to foster 
policies and practices urged on them by sports councils, con- 
servation organisations, policemen, mountain rescue commit- 
tees or mountain guides, nor to hold their tongues when con- 
fronted with ludicrous or grotesque policies pursued there or 
elsewhere. Now, to mangle a metaphor, the dogs are wagging 
their masters. The councils — whom we pay for — tell us how to 
behave on hill or crag, how to dress, how to hold and fix our 


ITS ONLY THE 
PRICE OF A BOTHE 
OF MALT To Tor)! 


about this or that rape or abuse of mountains, to whom we 
should write to complain about it and what we should put in our 
letters! None of this is any of their business. We are the arbiters 
of manners in the mountains. The councils’ job is to determine 


| our views and to ensure that these views are communicated to 
| government and its agencies, to other authorities, and to land- 


owners or tenants, and to provide us with assistance and ad- 
vice only when we ask for it. We do not need or want a nanny. 

So why do we put up with it? In Scotland there is certainly 
some national feeling that if we don't have a council like the 


| BMC, then we will be sidelined. The Flatlanders, greedy for 


decent hills, will claim ours as their own, and speak — the 
wretches! — on our behalf. However, it would be hard to put a 
cigarette paper (| will donate one so that the attempt may be 
made) between the policies of BMC and MCofS — and our 
salaried officers are all ex-Flatlanders anyhow, so all we are 
getting for our money is a poodle wearing a tartan jacket and 
yapping with a Manchester accent. 

Enough is enough. The councils used to argue that all it cost 
the club member was the price of a pint each year. Well, now 
they don't make that argument, because it’s four pints now, and 
rising, and if you're a member of two clubs it's eight pints. Let's 
go to the bar instead, and make an end of the mountaineering 
councils. We need them, of course, but we can start them up 
again, on much shorter commons, and without offices and sala- 
ried staff. The new dogs will be smaller, but they'll worry the 
postmen rather than their masters. 

| offer these views as a former president of the Mountaineer- 


ing Council of Scotland. Robin N Campbell 


Ed. — | could have sworn someone sent me a copy of the 
MCofS Corporate Plan a couple of years ago. 


Don’t pay — it only encourages them 


Ed. — The parking-related problems continue at Kilfinnan, the | 


road-end near Loch Lochy (LR34/NN277958), much used by walk- 
ers heading for the two local Munros and Ben Tee. Andrew Fraser, 
in TACS8 (p5), reported having used the usual roadside parking slot 


last Easter and having been approached by a man who asked for | 
£1. Not happy with this, but also not happy about leaving an “un- | 


paid for” car unattended all day, Fraser handed over money but also 
contacted Highland Council. Their advice was clear: “The road, its 
immediate verges and the parking bay are all publicly owned even 
though the farmer may own the land under them. As public places, one 
may park without charge, provided one is not causing an obstruc- 
tion.” Fraser noted that, if similarly approached, people should 
“explain [the advice], politely, and refuse to pay”. 

But no one in authority tackled the landowner/farmer direct, so 
more money was trousered as walkers remained unsure and uneasy 
about what to do. The wider hill-related press wasn’t much help, 
either. A couple of puzzled letters appeared in TGO, but Fraser’s 


own letter to the magazine — repeating what he said in TAC — ap- | 


pears not to have been published. It’s not as though TGO’s editor-in- 
chief is unaware of the situation, as his 4/1/04 Sunday Herald column 
recorded a visit made to Kilfinnan with his brother-in-law in late 2003. 
“The farmer approached us,” McNeish wrote, “chatted for a while 
then asked us for a pound each for parking. He was extremely pleasant 
and so I didn’t think too much about handing over a quid, less than 


the cost of half a pint of beer.” The column rightly went on to doubt 


the legalities of the situation, but didn’t mention the council advice, 
even though Fraser’s letter would have reached TGO by this stage. 
Anyway, that’s by-the-by. Of more interest is what happened when 
TAC was approached in January by Steven Fallon, the 11-times 
Munroist who had, like so many others, been tapped for cash at 


| 


Kilfinnan. “He asked if I was a local,” Fallon wrote. “My honesty 
prevented me from lying. So his response was to let me know that he 
had decided to start charging people from this year onwards. He was 
very pleasant and wished me a good day on the hills, but the more | 
thought about it, the more unpleasant was my day.” 

In an attempt to stop all this. TAC contacted Highland Council 
and was subsequently copied into various emails. It’s unclear as yet 
what action might be taken. The word “extortion” has been used, 
implying possible legal moves, but a simple shot across the bows 
ought to do the trick. By contrast, the local policeman has comment- 
ed that he believes there is “no criminal act involved and definitely 
no extortion.” He seems content that the Kilfinnan farmer puts any 
money received through the books, and that the farmer’s father 
(who is seemingly the one who approaches walkers) watches the 
vehicles (although presumably just the “paid” ones) to ensure they 
are not interfered with while left unattended. 

This says a lot about how up-glen situations tend to be managed. 
It also makes the farmer’s father sound uncannily like one of the wee 


| boys who offer to “Watch yer car, mister?” near Parkhead or Ibrox 


on match days. It would be interesting to know the supposed legal 
basis for this — the road is a public place, paid for by public money, 
and allowing people to charge visitors who park in the street near 
their house would create a huge precedent. And the police are pub- 
lic servants. For all the debate about “official” pay’n’ display park- 
ing — see pp6-7 — the farmer here is chancing his arm and, at pre- 
sent at least, getting away with it. And as to there having been no 
extortion, it remains to be seen what the council’s lawyers say about 
that. It’s certainly opportunistic, is surely antidemocratic, and it 
sounds remarkably like a form of protection: payment is requested 
so that something unspecified won’t then happen. 

If anyone has further reports from Kilfinnan, please let TAC 
(and/or Highland Council) know. 


Harrowing hills and haymakers — TAC Quiz 2003/04 


The quiz (TAC60, pp8-9) saw 24 entries, the second highest ever. Most of the old stagers — Benn/Brodie, Shaw/Smith — 
were present if only sporadically correct, and wholesale regime change meant that none of this year's top three had been 
placed before. Kevin McGovern rode the celebratory open-top bus through the leafy lanes of deepest Albion, Jon Metcalf 
came second at his first attempt, and Keith Craig continued his Kallis-like run of form: 51 in his first year, 56 in his second 
and now 68 — and third place — this time. Mention must also be made of fine debuts by Jon Foote, Martin Likeman and 
Kevin Blyth — all should feel encouraged to return next year. And Wolf Gruellich's score was no disgrace considering he 
entered from a cybercafe in the Antipodes. Just two questions, 1f and 2f, stumped everyone, while 3i and 4g were only 
part-solved, as were bits of 6. The mean score was a robust 51.6. Oh, and Bev Barratt took another bocby back to the 
forests of Machynlleth, where he's starting to build a collection. 74 Kevin McGovern, 69% Jon Metcalf, 68 Keith Craig, 67 Jon 
Foote, 66 Peter Shaw / Bruce Smith, 65% Martin Likeman, 63% Kevin Blyth, 62% Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie, 62 Graham 
Benny, 59 Ann Bowker, 57 lan Jones, 57 Andy Mayhew, 54 a clutch of Harper Collins cartographers (Fleur Gayet, 
Jethro Lennox, David Mumford, Donald Ralston, Gordon Strang, Ken Winch), 53% Barbara Jones / Richard Paul, 52% 
Graham Lewis, 47/4 Pete Bibby / Helen McLaren, 45% Rebekka Artz / Gavin Grewar, 41 Bill Fairmaner, 37% Wolf Gruel- 
lich, 34% Roland Dawes / Dewi Jones, 33 Fran and Peter Wilson, 29% James Gordon, 27% Gordon Ingall, 12 Bev Barratt. 


4a in 2003 ... which “keen walker” died on Harrowdown Hill? Easy for starters: most knew that this was where Dr David 
Kelly died on 17 July, sparking one of the most reported stories of the year. Harrowdown Hill is at SP388005 on Landranger 
164. Combining map and TV footage, Kelly was on the path on the eastern side. It's unclear if he reached the 99m summit. 
1b ... what did an ex-Royal Marine carry from Liverpool to Snowdon in June? Somewhat edged out by coverage of the 
start of the naked ramble that same month, another ex-Marine, Paul McKelvey from Huyton, heaved a fridge 100 miles to the 
highest hill in Englandandwales. It was no puny handheld Tony Hawks-type fridge either, but a 40kg whopper. He certain- 
ly carried it to the foot of Snowdon, but none of the reports confirm whether he reached the top — does anyone know? 

1c ... who took a Campsie Fells fall but recovered (albeit unsuccessfully)? The fall guy was Frankie Dettori, whose mount 
Campsie Fells threw him before the Prix de Diane Hermes, the French Oaks, on 8 June. Dettori remounted but finished last. 
1d ... why did Harry Griffin make a public statement about sheep? Not the Harry Griffin, nonpareil portrayer of the Ponds 
(and TAC reader), but the assistant director of the Roslin institute, where Dolly the cloned sheep died on 14/2/03. 
We marked this strictly: it needed mention of Dolly and Roslin, and those who just said “Dolly the sheep” scored only one. 
1e ... what widely ignored map was published on the last day of April? The absurdly named Performance-Based 
Road-map to a Permanent Two-State Solution to the Israeli—Palestinian Conflict. Discussed by Val Hamilton: TAC58 p19. 
1f ... of which country did Mastermind contestant David Thompson think Carrantouhil was the highest point? An 
amazing array of wrong answers: Australia, Bhutan, Canada, Iceland, Ireland (hey, we don't do trick questions), Jamaica, 
Norway, Poland, Scotland, Spain, Tunisia, Wales. What the wannabe BBC brainbox actually plumped for was ... India. 

1g ... where did Ben Arthur make it into a group of eight, having been in a group of 15 in 2002? Various people thought it 
was something to do with a folk singer of this name (hey, we don't do folk singers). But the Ben Arthur in question was a 
contestant in the Jamie’s Kitchen C4 TV series. He made it through qualifying to reach the second series and is now working, 
so JM reports, in the Osteria di Passignano in Tuscany (known locally as Sweaty di Betty's). Both RD/DJ and Gl tried an 
inventive numerical route, suggesting that an Oxbridge oarsman of this name had previously been a rugby blue, but 
after some nervy research (it would have been one of the great coincidences if true), we reckon it's wishful thinking. 


2a Where in the UK is South America? And what islands lie /2km to the southeast and 1/2km to the southwest? Where- 
as 23 of the entrants didn’t know this, the one who did — PW — is an expert on precisely this subject, having written an 
academic paper on it. South America is a bank of sand and shingle in the northern part of Morecambe Bay, centred on 
$D270633 on Landrangers 96 and 97. But the trick was not to look at the Landrangers, nor at the OS gazetteer (which only 
lists 1:50k names), as South America isn't mentioned. It is named on OL/Exp6, as are two tiny rocky bits, Falklands (no def- 
inite article, SD275624) and St Helena (SD257622). PS/BS scored a point for knowing South America is the 10th hole at 
Carnoustie. The Harper Collins crew scored half for suggesting it was the fourth at Carnoustie (actually called Hillocks). 

2b Conventionally, what is the height of Beinn a’Chroin to within 30 metres? Again, the 1:25k map was needed. Look- 
ing at LR50 revealed nothing, and people tended to suggest it was linked to the West Top’s increase in height (see TAC57 
p12) from 938m to 942m. But ML’s comment was typical: “This is the obvious, so presumably wrong, answer.” Look at 
Exp364, or the old OL39, and an area on the northeast shoulder of Beinn a’Chroin, in square NN3919, is named The 
Convention. It's around 630m, and only SB/BB, showing a flash of the old form that won the quiz four times, knew this. 

2c If Grahams are green and Corbetts are orange, what colour are Munros? Scope for colourblindess quibbles here, but 
this is the colour-coding for listed summits on Harvey maps, and Munros seem to be a crimsony red. 

2d Fill in the gaps: 20 Loch Assynt, _, E Rothiemurchus, _, 47 Glenfinnan Viaduct, 68 
Papa Little. We're talking stamps, and a series issued in autumn last year. The blanks are 28 (or first 
class) Ben More on Mull, and 42 Dalveen Pass. And very nice they were, too. Oh, and E doesn't equal 
mc?, but the basic European rate, currently 38p. 

2e Where is the highest contour ring on a current OS British map that doesn’t end in zero? 
Various smart alecks gave 1340m, on the basis that LR41 doesn’t end in zero. Ha ha. It was more 
mundane than that: Exp366 is one of the few Scottish maps (as was Pathfinder 371 before it) to use a 


a, ig 5m interval, so the second contour below the top of 721m Ben Cleuch (not that the 720m ring is visible) is 


q 


715m. Only BJ/RP got this. PS/BS got the idea but settled for 695m, Queensberry, Exp321. 

2f What is the highest contour ring on a current OS British map? Near-impossible unless you had chanced upon it. 
Thanks are due to Bruce at Nevisport in Fort William who told TAC that Exp401 includes, at NN414872, west of the top of 
Creag Meagaidh, that startling thing, a neatly printed 2000m contour. If anyone knows of anything higher, do let us know. 


3 Crossword-style clues, each suggesting a UK football ground. A crowdpleaser, even drawing in AB whose position 
was “knowing absolutely nothing abcut football and caring less”. No one scored 11 for the bonus, but KM and JF scored 10%. 
3a Dig deep on top Highbury (Arsenal, although KM and BJ/RP pointed out that this is now the dull Arsenal Stadium). 
3b Featureless heatherland Plainmoor (Torquay). 3¢ Home town for baggers Hillsborough (Sheffield Wednesday); WG 
and SB/BB tried the Walkers Stadium (Leicester). 3d Home for Becks in Cumbria and Durham Deepdale (Preston North 
End); there’s a Deepdale Beck southwest of Patterdale and another west of Barnard Castle. 3e Pick up between Loch 

Lake District Shielfield Park (Berwick Rangers). 3f Gro sath the summit Underhill Stadium (Bamet). 3g 

on vill and the hill The Valley (Chariton Ais a seing a Donald Ochilview Park 


(Stenhousemuir). 3iThe compass points to grass The New Shay (Halifax Town); KM and JF tried just The Shay, which scored 
half, as did Nene Park (Rushden & Diamonds), the choice of ML, lJ, BF, RD/DJ and G! and which does twig the compass-points 
idea. The N-E-W-S hay, geddit?! 3] Jaap has two river crossings Stamford Bridge (Chelsea); Jaap Stam, Lazio and ex- 
Man Utd. 3k High Street Racecourse Ground (Wrexham); Loftus Road (QPR and Fulham) also proved popular. And seem- 
ingly Valley Parade, given in the example, is now the Bradford and Bingley Stadium. Ah, the inexorable march of commerce. 


4a Speaking on Radio 4 about the breakup of his marriage, which writer (popularly associated with 3a) said: “There’s 


a sort of small hill between us”? Easy once Highbury aka Arsenal Stadium had been sussed. Nick Hornby. 

4b Which magazine, in its review of the SMC Corbetts guidebook, named the list's compiler as “James Rooke Corbett” 
and ran a competition: “What is Corbett’s full name?” The Scottish Mountaineer, in-house (but available for sale) mag of 
the MCofS, Dec 2002. There's mileage in this: Harry Munro, Pat Patey, Clint Bonington, Chuck McNeish and so on. Oh what fun. 
4c Which well-known walker, in an Edinburgh Festival supplement, ended her interview by saying: “Bagging Munros is 
a dick-on-table exercise.” Janet Street-Porter, who else? Well, it could have been — but wasn't — Muriel Gray: five 
quizzers went for her. (By the way, surely the editor can't be the only person to have recently received a spam email — 
penis extension or some such — allegedly from “Muriel Gray”. Presumably the name was random, but it still felt weird.) 

4d Hamish Brown is named in the credits for which two massive-selling 2003 pop CDs? Somewhat subjective, in that 
it depended how “massive-selling” was defined, while “CDs” could strictly include both albums and singles. The answers 
we wanted were Escapology (released late 2002) and Live at Knebworth, both by Robbie Williams. Those who gave one 
of these plus a single off Escapology (eg Sexed Up) scored just one mark. Amazon sales figures were used to adjudicate re 
other albums, such that a half mark was awarded for Anastacia (Freak of Nature) and lan Brown (Music of the Spheres), but 
nothing for Dirty Vegas (A Night at the Tables), Lo Fidelity Allstars (Abstract Funk Theory) and the NME Warchild CD. 

4e White Maiden and Walina Scar and nothing else. Explain. There is a curious lopsidedness to Wainwright's guidebooks, 
such that Book 4, The Southern Fells, includes the decidedly unsouthern Scafells while excluding arming south of the Walna 
Scar pass, even though the pass is at 1995ft. So these are the only Lakes 2000ers outside 
AW’s main guidebook circle, and do not count among the 214 “Wainwrights”. 

4f Complete the sequence: beans on toast, , Stinging nettles, ; Ordnance a et 6 een 
Survey maps, crumpets. Sounds like a speech by John Major, but it was haymaking Gay «rae, Fo, 
in June and seaside piers, in Notes from a Small Island, by Bill Bryson. S 
4g Which churchman answered a query about God’s existence by saying “Every hill — away — as — as a way 
up”? And which writer said that it “Didn’t seem to me a very helpful observation”? All sorts of churchmen were suggest- 
ed, most often Rowan Williams (as opposed to Robbie Williams). It was an earlier archbish: Robert Runcie, quoted on p21 
of John Mortimer's Where There's a Will. (Is it only TAC’s proof-reader who. thinks Rowan Williams looks like Murdo Munro?) 
4h “A large piece of dried dung found in mountainous terrain above the cowline which leads the experienced tracker 
to believe that hikers have recently passed.” Which Marilyn, in which book? Cairn Pat, 182m at NX044563 on LR82 
— or Cairnpat as Douglas Adams and John Lloyd had it in The Meaning of Liff, much mentioned in TAC60. 


5a Where is Trig Island? Three to choose from: in the French Frigate Shoals, Hawaii: 23°52'N, 116°15'W; in New Zealand, 
35°55'S 175°6'E (also called Aithau); and NZ again, a Walna Scar pass-sized hill at 45°10'S 170°54'E. 

5b Who climbed a German mountain for the first time on 16 August 1876, then repeated the ascent next day dis- 
guised as someone else? Siegfried, in the eponymous section of Wagner's Ring cycle, first performed in Bayreuth on 16 
August 1876. He went back in the next part, Gétterdammerung, disguised as Gunther. KB and RA/GG suggested the god 
Wotan, but we asked Wagner aficionado PB about this (even though he didn’t get the question right), and he says: “Wotan 
didn't go up the mountain in disguise, but he did wander the Earth in disguise. The only time he was up the mountain was 
when he originally put his daughter, Briinnhilde, to sleep up there as a punishment. And there she slept until a man who 
didn't know the meaning of fear, Siegfried, came to rescue her.” And you thought arranging trips to Knoydart was complicated. 
5c Which Donald fan couldn’t cheat death on Cradock Peak? The plane carrying cricket crook Hansie Cronje crashed here, 
in the Western Cape, on 1/6/02. Cronje and paceman Allan Donald comprised a mutual admiration society, eg Donald dedi- 
cated a victory to his skippers memory, conveniently overlooking his having been a cheating match-fixer. 

5d Which cartoon characters were brought up in “Highland, elevation 750ft’? Not Scooby Doo and Shaggy, as suggest- 
ed by some, but Beavis'n’Butthead. An edge-of-town sign says so in the movie. “Hey, Beavis, he said ‘Shaggy’. Huh huh.” 

5e The first three lines of a sign at New Cuyama in California read: Population 562 / Elevation 2150 / Founded 1951. 
What is the fourth line? The trad slight screw-up happened here, in that lines two and three actually read “Ft above sea 
level” (not Elevation) and “Established” (not Founded). This didn't affect things however, and the bonkers answer — Total 


4663 — was deduced by lots of people. (See www.westworld.com/~woody/sillysin.htm) A weird alternative was offered by | 


JM (and possibly KB) who stumbled across www.cnr.berkeley.edu/ripm/ripm-gis-class/lecture/slId013.htm, a set of lecture 
notes in which the sign is summed incorrectly to 4664. Thanks to Grant Hutchison for the original spot, ages ago. 


6a-6r Abbreviations of 18 hilltop objects and 18 hills. Construct 18 pairs. Solutions ranged from the easy (the AAE, 
NQIP and RSAC pairs) to the hideously obscure (26STR, MTP12/55). Full marks were awarded for slight differences of 
phrasing, half marks where the sense was correct but the wording was a bit adrift. Here’s what we were after: 

18HGC (18 Hole Golf Course) ==> YG (Y Golfa). 26STR (26 Steps To Reservoir) ==> RY (Rhos Ymryson). AAE (Adam 
And Eve) ==> T (Tryfan). AWSOBHWU (Automatic Weather Station Operated [or Owned] By Heriot-Watt University) 
==> CG (Cairn Gorm). CDTIHT4000F (Cairn Designed To Increase Height To 4000 Feet) ==> BL (Ben Lawers). COM 
(Clutter [or Cluster or Collection] Of Masts) ==> WH (Winter Hill). LSP (Large Slate [or Stone] Platform) ==> COM 
(Coniston Old Man). LSS (Lovely Stone Seat) ==> LS (Lovely Seat). MTFRC (Memorial Tower For Romany Chell [or 
Memorial To Fighting Romany Chell]; to Hughie or Big Just, died 5/11/86: “A fighter for the weak, good to the poor, teacher 
to the ignorant and a true legend in his own time. He was known and respected by all Gypsies and creeds. He was never 
beaten in fisty cuffs from the age of five to sixty. A man who led his people into the twentieth century.’) ==> MYG (Moel Y 
Golfa). MTP12/55 (Memorial Trees Planted December 1955) ==> LM (Long Mountain: there’s a plaque on top). NQIP (Not 


Quite Inaccessible Pinnacle) ==> SG (Sgurr Dearg). RORCV (Remains [or Ruins] Of Rotary Club Viewfinder) ==> D 
(Dumgoyne). RSAC (Railway Station And Cafe) ==> S (Snowdon). SODOS (Statue Of Duke Of Sutherland) ==> BAB © 


(Beinn a’Bhragaidh). SSH (Substantial Stone Hut — as described in the Nuttalls’ guidebook) ==> Cl (Cadair Idris). TWSS 
(Tower With Spiral [or Stone] Staircase) ==> HOG (Hill Of Garvock). WA or WBA (Whalebone Arch) ==> NBL (North Ber- 
wick Law). WEFOBNWPL (Wind Farm Operated [or Owned] By National Wind Power Ltd) ==> WS (Windy Standard). 
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Noise about smoky breath 


"Robin NCampbe 


Findlay Swinton: There are many things that I admire — 


about Robin Campbell — his reputation as a leading climbing 
activist in the 60s and 70s, his editorship of the SMC Journal 
for many years followed by his present role as archivist, his 
writings — particularly his Sherlock Holmes pasticcio that, in 
many ways, are superior to several of the Conan Doyle 
originals. His eccentricity, his indefatigability! 

I must, however, take exception to his recent article in 
defence of smoking. His anecdotal “evidence” is laughable 
— don’t they teach even elementary statistics at the Uni- 
versity of Stirling? His penultimate paragraph concerning the 


peasants of Uzbekistan is a typical Campbell red herring, | 


for it concerns logic and not statistics and so can be ignored. 
Everyone can quote an exceptional case such as that of a 40 
a day (plus a bottle a day) person who, aged 101, fell to 


her doom from the top moves of Kuf (a particularly grotty | 


Haston/Campbell route just to the right of Ossian’s Cave 
with a none-too-subtle name) while soloing in a blizzard. 
Smoking causes the premature death of some 11,000—-13,000 


houghts on smoking (TAC60, p13 


people in Scotland per annum and it is irresponsible to write 
in support of this habit. There is growing evidence that pass- 
ive smoking is also lethal, although to a lesser extent. This, 
then, is the big difference between smoking and the various 
assorted trivia that annoy Robin. Orange anoraks, mobile 
phones, GPSs, bottled water etc may well annoy certain 
fellow citizens but they are not life-threatening to compan- 
ions and associates. 

Well done, say I, to the SMC for banning smoking from 
its premises. I must have a word with the custodians of the 
two properties owned by my own club. 

Finally, can I wish Robin all the best for 2004 and beyond 
— long may you continue to entertain the climbing commu- 
nity in your own inimitable way. When next you’re in the 
Dundee area I’d love to buy you a pint in my favourite pub, 
the Fisherman’s in Broughty Ferry. Being an enlightened 
establishment there is a room set aside for non-smokers — 
but we could converse through the serving hatch which leads 
through to the several reek-filled rooms next door. 


Don Green (A pipe smoker for over 50 years until 1993): 
The unrepentant smoker, Robin Campbell, refers to Les- 
lie Stephen’s enthusiasm for tobacco. Certainly pipes 


were frequently as much in evidence in group photo- | 


graphs of mountaineers of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century as were long ice axes. 

An image which remains in my memory is of Colonel 
John Hunt as he then was, sitting writing, pipe in mouth 
at Everest base camp in 1953. Prominent on a wooden 
box in front of him was a tin of Three Nuns, which in 


© 
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Perkin Warbeck: What a curious article by Robin N 
Campbell. So curious that I am not quite sure where to start in 
response. I shall try to précis his piece. 


A great mountaineer was a smoker 140 years ago when we 
knew nothing about the dangers of the weed. 


A very cliquish self-selecting club has decided to ban 
smoking from its very small communal huts. 

RNC has four acquaintances who smoked and got past 
80; so did Norman Collie, making five. 

In the face of smoking cancer statistics, RNC takes a kind 
of Doubting Thomas approach along the lines of: “Until 
one of my friends croaks you can’t expect me to believe it”. 
He dresses this up with a curious tale from Uzbekistan. 

To RNC it is an affront to some sort of libertarian value 
system that he can’t just barge into a friend’s house and 
light up without having to ask. 

The colour of someone’s cagoule is a good analogy for 
the offence quotient of the most pemicious carcinogen rife 
in society. 
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today’s politically correct times would surely be deemed 
blatant advertising. 

Closer to home, | have memories of Grampian Club 
bus meets when on the homeward joumey the vehicle 
interior would be thick with the pipe smoke of Munro- 
ists such as Jimmy Anderson (no.19), George Smith 
(no.52) and George Sime (no.67). And making his own 
contribution from a front seat would be arch-Munroist 
Eric Maxwell — only the blue haze would be rising from 
a vicious fag rolled by Himself. 

Modern smokers, as Robin observes, are frequently 
forced on to the street outside workplaces to mix their 
fumes with the passing traffic’s diesel. However, the 
smoke that Leslie Stephen enjoyed to mix with moun- 
tain air is far from a lost pleasure. 

A few years ago | reached the summit of Glas Maol 
on a fine autumn day to find Syd Scroggie and his wife 
sitting at the caim. Our paths had not crossed for some 
months, so we had a long chat. During that time the 
redoubtable disabled hill man, who was a pre-war pio- 
neer of Eagle Ridge on Lochnagar, quaffed a can of 
Super Lager and smoked two cigarettes... 


— Not only is smoking not bad for you, in the case of ul- 
cerative colitis it is positively prophylactic. 

I should state my own position first. For medical reasons 

too boring to tell, I have been unable to enter a pub in 15 

years. I cannot go to gigs at Glasgow’s Barrowlands, King 

Tut’s or the Carling Academy. This has meant missing 


| some of my great heroes such as Roger McGuinn and 


Southside Johnny and has been the cause of great resent- 
ment. In case the reader thinks this is all in my head, on one 
occasion when I toughed it out to see Bruce Cockburn at 
King Tut’s I was off work for a week. Thus I am not pre- 
disposed to agree with RNC’s bilious rant. But my personal 
bias aside, there appear to be some claims in RNC’s analysis 
that even the death-mongers themselves wouldn’t support. 
For example, did not Gareth Davis, CEO of Imperial To- 
bacco, recently admit in the McTear court case: “I think it is 
fair to say we believe that smokers are far more likely to de- 
velop serious diseases, such as lung cancer, than non- 
smokers, and we would agree there is no safe cigarette.” 
Let’s look at RNC’s statistical methodology. Normally in 
trying to prove differences between two groups (smokers 


and non-smokers), one would implement a technique called 
a “power analysis”. Here’s how it works. Postulate a mini- 
mum clinical benefit: let’s say not dying of cancer of the 
lung / throat / bladder / oesophagus / stomach / pancreas / 
kidney / cervix or not developing heart disease, stroke or 
emphysema / chronic obstructive airways disease / erectile 
dysfunction (yes, that too). I can’t believe RNC claimed 
that kidney cancer wasn’t smoking-related. Type “smoking 
tcc kidney” into Google. 

Back to the power analysis: we would then do a fancy 
statistical trick to see how many data were required. But we 
don’t need to: it is 50 years since Sir Richard Doll proved it 
all. Rarely in a statistics text have I seen the alternative 


o 


——~ 


methodology propounded by RNC: think of fewer than ten 
cases that support your hypothesis and quote them with 
pithy anecdote. Try and include a respected mountaineer, 
preferably the discoverer of the Cioch. If RNC knew four 
guys who had survived passage through the Khumbu icefall 
would that deem it a safe place? The reader might think I am 
labouring the point — but of his 1056 words RNC devotes 
471 of them to convincing us via anecdote that smoking is 
not harmful. But, since most smokers do accept that their 
habit is actually harmful, let’s move on. 


The main argument that needs dealing with is the would- | 


be libertarian one: how can we dare to erode the smoker’s 
right to their habit? For all the words written about this 
— and it is much beloved of newspaper columnists — it 
amazes me that we have even to discuss it. The cart seems to 
be not only in front of the horse but almost out of sight. The 
smoker, in most people’s value systems, would have every 


Andy Mayhew: Unlike Robin Campbell, | don’t feel like 
an isolated pariah. Pariahs don’t get asked to light their 


right to their benighted habit; but whence derives any right 
at all to stick it down my throat? Or their children’s or 
workmates’ or fellow diners’ throats? A historical accident 


| allowed fags to flourish for 300 years before we had proper 


epidemiology. If Sir Walter Raleigh turned up today with his 
potato and his ten Bensons, I don’t think he would find the 
bubble of acceptability that modern dangers such as radia- 
tion have never had. (Weren't children once actively en- 
couraged to put their feet in X-ray machines in shoe shops? 
— Ed.) Would RNC defend my night to walk into my friend’s 
house and expose them to 10-millirem worth of gamma rays? 
(This is approximately the same lifetime risk as smoking one 


' fag. To give perspective, if you don’t work with radiation 


you are allowed not more than ten such doses annually — 
ten fag-equivalents of radiation and it becomes illegal.) 

So lastly we come to the surprising revelation by RNC that 
smoking is good prophylaxis against ulcerative colitis. I was 
so shocked by this that I looked it up.t Guess what? If you 
have never smoked, you are at no greater risk of ulcerative 
colitis. However, if you are a smoker, your risk does go up if 
you quit — it might be due to immuno-suppression by the 
fags. So if you are already a smoker and the only disease in 
existence was ulcerative colitis then you might keep smok- 


| ing; or you might balance its symptoms against the (partial) 
| list of smoking-related diseases given earlier. (The incidence 


of ulcerative colitis is 2.5 per 100,000.) 

Finally, for all that smoking is undoubtedly some sort of 
pleasure, we are reliably informed that most smokers at any 
given time would like to give up. We are also informed that 
70% of smokers would advocate a restaurant ban, and obvi- 
ously so would a higher percentage of non-smokers. So what 
we have in RNC would appear to be the militant wing. I 
would have thought a bad-ass climber like him wouldn’t 
mind a bit of fresh air outside the CIC hut while he cough- 


| ed and spluttered — but maybe he’s getting soft. 


1 — Is smoking an indirect risk factor for the development of 
ulcerative colitis? An age- and sex-matched case-control study. 


| Abraham, Ned; Selby, Warwick; Lazarus, Ross; Solomon, 


Michael J. Gastroenterol Hepatol. 2003 Feb; 18(2): 139-46. 


finally give me a way to stop and watch the world go 
by, rather than rush after it all day long. And in practice 


that has often proved the case. One cannot help but 
wonder whether the decline in pipe smoking and the 
modem obsession with time and speed are not in some 


pipe because other (non-smokers) like the smell! Nor 
do | have any problem with SMC huts: | never use them. 
| don’t know about being “happily empowered” either, 


but a rebel? Yes, | guess in a way | am. A rebel against 
the modem perception of a pipe smoker as being an 
ageing, white-haired, bewhiskered gentleman. 

| started smoking when | was about 25, partly in re- 
sponse to the fact that | sat most nights in a pub sur- 
rounded by cigarette-smoking friends, suffering all the 
harm tobacco brings without any of the pleasures. And 
| hate cigarettes. So, if you can’t join ’em — beat ’em! 
Taking up the pipe was also in part a response to a 
growing problem | had in the hills: the inability to sit still 
for more than two minutes. A pipe, | thought, might 
Mick Furey: An open letter to Robin N Campbell. I claim 
the sinner’s right to preach because, having smoked almost 
constantly since I was a kid, I’m in the process of packing 
in again. 
Why do you have to go back to 1864 to try to justify your 
smoking habit/addiction? It was acceptable then, even ad- 
mired in certain circles, but we know a damned sight more 
about the harmful effects now. You admit to feeling like “an 
isolated pariah”, then try to make a case for smoking. It’s no 
good giving out about the smokers who lived to old age: 
there are exceptions to every rule. I know plenty of ancient 


way related. 

Of course pipe smoking can save your life, too. Sort 
of. Like the time | was walking with Ronnie across from 
Loch Stack to Strabeg bothy. We dropped to the head 
of Strath Beag and where the burn emerged from a 
small copse of gnarled birch | decided to stop awhile 
for a smoke and to enjoy the peace. Non-smoking 
Ronnie elected to push on to the bothy, en route to 


| which he fell waist-deep in a bog and was looking a 


very sorry sight indeed when | finally caught up with 
him. If only he’d stopped with me... 


smokers, as [’m sure do most of us. You might think about 
those who die before their time, especially those who never 
smoked. Roy Castle is the best known, a non-smoking vic- 
tim of second-hand smoking. 

Nor can you claim, as you seem to want to, that it’s good 
for you. There are no health benefits at all from smoking. 
There may be a feelgood factor that comes with every ad- 
dict’s fix, but that’s the habit looking after itself. The 
alcoholic feels better after the first drink, but it’s still un- 


| healthy. Your friend didn’t succumb to ulcerative colitis 


because he stopped smoking, that’s just a coimcidence. It 


takes longer than six months for colitis to develop. The poor 
fellow would have had it whether or not he smoked. 
Apparently 114,000 people per year die from smoking- 


related illnesses. I’m prepared to accept that — I don’t | 


think it’s a conspiracy fostered by health freaks. These peo- 
ple die from cancers in various organs (not just the lungs) 
and from heart attacks. You say that smoking has a pro- 
phylactic effect on ulcers of the colon, as if that’s justi- 
fication for it. There is no justification for indulging a habit 
that endangers your health, let alone your life. 

In 1992, I had cancer of the rectum. This was undoubtedly 
caused by smoking three ounces of pipe tobacco a week. 


Lucky me to catch it in time! It cost me half of my rectum, | 
which means that when I have to go, I really have to go. I can | 


live with that — what I can’t stand are the jokes about 
“doing things in a half-arsed way”. No prophylactic effect 
there, Robin. 

In 2002, I had a double coronary bypass. Since I have a 
healthy diet (without being a faddist), this was another side- 
effect of tobacco. I’ve been warned that my “good” choles- 
terol level is so low that, unless I stop smoking, I'll have a 
heart attack sooner rather than later. I don’t want to live for- 
ever but I do want to live a good while longer, thank you. 

I’ve never found it hard to give up smoking; what I find 
hard is explaining my reasons for starting again. When I went 
into hospital in 2002, I didn’t smoke. Within three months of 
the operation, I started again. No, I don’t know why, and | 
despise myself for doing that. 

It’s no good whining about being forbidden to smoke in 
certain places. It’s going to extend to more and more places, 
whether you like it or not. And it’s no good trying to justify 
annoying people by smoking by referring to their clothing, 
etc. An orange anorak might offend your aesthetic sensibili- 
ties, but it isn’t going to bring on an asthma attack, or worse. 


| 


You may be unrepentant, Robin, but it doesn’t mean you’re | 


right or that others should tolerate your smoke. Smoking just 


isn’t “big”; it’s not a sign of masculinity any more. You’re | 


not tough or sophisticated if you smoke. At the lowest level, 


you’re just thoughtless of your own health, never mind | 


anyone else’s. Cop yourself on, mate, you’ve got a habit 
as nasty as picking your nose and eating the bogey. The 
difference is, that never killed anyone. 


Ed. — It should be added here that the absence of the Scotia 
bar from the page-two list of TAC outlets links with a wider 
and more subtle aspect of the smoking debate. The Scotia is 
(at least in my experience) one of the friendliest and most 
civilised pubs in Glasgow, and has been one of TAC’s most 
enduring outlets, taking a dozen copies of each issue from 
the start in 1991. Shortly after TAC59 appeared last au- 


tumn, the long-time Scotia landlord, Brendan McLaughlin, 
appeared on Lesley Riddoch’ Radio Scotland programme 
to announce that he was shortly to sell up. The reason given 
was the forthcoming legislation aimed at introducing a ban 
on smoking in any establishment which sells food. Although 
the Scotia has never been remotely classifiable as a restau- 
rant, its small selection of sandwiches and soups meant it 
was likely to have to turn smoke-free. This, according to 
McLaughlin, would so utterly change the character of the 
place that he felt he had to move on. 

Come TAC60, having half-forgotten this, I walked into 
the Scotia with the usual clutch of magazines — as ever, the 
first to be delivered anywhere, the pub being just a stroll 
away from the printworks. McLaughlin had indeed gone, 
and one of the bar staff said: “Look, I’m sorry, but Belhaven 
have taken over and we’ve been told not to take TAC any 
more.” And she clearly was sorry, and embarrassed with it. 

I dont think this is anything specific to TAC (even though 
its been noted in these pages that the ex-Belhaven chief 
exec Hamish Swan is now head of CairnGorm Mountain, 
the funicular company). The Scotia stocked other non- 
commercial magazines — on poetry, on radical political 
thinking — and these will surely have been stopped as well. 
It’s the sanitisation and edge-smoothing of a pub: exclude 
independent, awkward things such as magazines, especially 
those that dont bring in any income, however paltry. (The 


| Scotia always kindly handed over the full 50p per copy.) 


The Scotia isnt likely to transform overnight into a theme 
pub or a corporate chain bar — chances are it will remain 
a perfectly hospitable place. But, over time, the clientele — 
composed largely of smokers or those who have no serious 


| objection to in-pub smoking — is likely to drift away, as the 


mood of the place changes and, especially, as the smoking 
ban comes in. And the same is likely to apply to the Clutha 
Vaults and Victoria Bar just across the road, the three pubs 
having long been almost fabled in terms of friendliness. 

None of this itself is to suggest that smoking, passive or 
active, is in any way a good or tolerable thing. But there 
are issues other than health, and the day when the Scotia 
stopped taking TAC felt, to me at least, like another small 
but significant step towards a world that is just a bit more 
controlled and just a bit less interesting. 


®@ Thanks also to Clive Rowland Mountain Sports, where 
CR himself is retiring; to Tower Ridge Direct — closing 
apart from e-trade; and to the John Smith book franchise 
within the big Glasgow Tiso — pulling out. The support 
towards TAC shown by each of these outlets has been much 
appreciated. These are not great times for the smaller and 
less orthodox outlets. 


It’s finally ready, after goodness knows how many delays and diversions: 
Graham Tops and Grahamists went to press the same time as TAC61 and is now 
out. At 44 pages in A5 format, and compiled by a dream team of Alan Dawson, 
Clem Clements and James Gordon, it details those 999 Scottish summits in the 
610m—761m height range with at least 30m drop. Also a list of Grahamists and 
some background to the Docharty/Graham category. Thus the listing of the 2638 
British Isles 2000ft hills with 30m drop is complete, nine years after the first 
part, The Murdos, was published. (A Murdos revision is next in the queue: 
maybe late this year or early next.) A shiny new (well, matt new) copy of GTaG 
can be yours for £4, or £4.50 including postage. Usual address — see below. 


Also available: Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Dawson / Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p), Grahams and New 


Donalds, Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20), The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40), of England, Daw- © 
son, £2 (£2.40); of Ireland, ED Clements, £3.70 (£4.20), World Tops and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40), — 


Munro’s Fables, Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50) and Walking the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All nine 
books, plus TAC sub: £32. Also: The Relative Hills of Britain (published by Cicerone, 1992): £9.50 inc p&p. 

And shirts: St Kilda style £15 each, or £19 with a six-issue TAC sub. Sizes XL, L, M. A few TAC33 shirts remain (L, M): 
£7 or £10 with a sub. TAC sub: £6 for six issues. BackTACs: TAC4, 16, 19, 24, 41-47, 49-54, 55 (one copy), 56-60.£1 each 
inc p&p, £3 for three to ten, £5 for eleven plus. Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; for books/booklets, TACit Press. 
Address — 3 Ferry Orchard, Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND. 
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Letter You 


High camp at the theatre... 


8000m, at Glasgow Tramway. Suspect Culture, 24 Jan — 7 Feb 2004. 


Directed by Graham Eatough, written by David Greig. 


THE OPENING SCENE of 8000m had a gently sloping 


ramp with a gradient of about one-in-ten standing in for the | 


jetstream-battered summit ridge of Lhotse. The lead climber, 
played by Selina Boyack, inched stentoriously up the ramp, 
cramponless, in lightweight weekend Gore-Tex, oxygen 
mask but no cylinders ... and with a walking axe. 

And thus we immediateiy come to the crux: suspension of 
disbelief. Suspect Culture whistle the theatre-goer in from 
the Cherry Orchard for a traverse of Lady Bracknell's par- 
lour before ascending the Khumbu icefall and ultimately 
the summit of Lhotse, and the success of the evening more 
or less depends on the breaking strength of that suspen- 
sion. The Ed and | didn't exactly dig each other in the ribs 
and mutter walking axe! on seeing what Boyack was hold- 
ing, but among the black polo-necks of the Glasgow 
thesperati he and | must have found it more outlandish than 
some that a six-strong team with only two professional 
climbers could supposedly mount an 8000m summit bid 
without the presence of a single high-altitude porter. 

Slightly later, the male lead climber (Paul Blair) lay in bed 


1 


with his poet inamorata (Catherine Keating), dreaming of | 


climbing. In one lighting change the audience's viewing 
axis was rotated through 90 degrees. We were above the 


i 


dreaming climber looking down; his belayer was himself | 


belayed from the top of the Tramway’s famous “Brook 
Wall" and at right angles to it, giving the illusion that he was 
standing on the ground. Are you following me? It was brill- 
iantly executed and woolly bunnets off to Blair for perform- 
ing the indefinite press-up that the ruse required. 

Another original piece of staging involved projecting the 
expedition’s website on to the Brook Wall. Textual updates 
were thus used to summarise the action. But the really cute 
idea was to have the bivouacking climbers illuminated by 
headtorch in the image windows of the web page. 

Communication of information was high on the agenda: a 
climber jumarred up the wall against a projection of the 
icefall. A sombre voice intoned survival statistics with par- 
ticular reference to the Sherpa attrition rate, and there was 
a gag about how people think that a Sherpa is just a van 
these days. There were lists of medical dangers of high- 
altitude mountaineering; socioeconomic stuff about Sher- 
pas. Buddhism and divination were visited. All were well 
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Dear TAC, 


Review: Perkin Warbeck 


researched. Reference was made, for example, to how ex- 
Afghan-conflict Soviet helicopters are now the expedition 
buses. 

All of this, though, was only of interest if one was drawn 
into believing the human drama. My retina has been scorch- 
ed by images of Don Whillans and Brian Blessed — but my 
mind knows that Blessed never climbed an 8000er and 
Whillans was one of the great physiological exceptions of 
all time. People who top-out 8000ers usually look like they 
could — and this lot didn’t really, not least the bulky Eric 
Barlow playing the expedition leader. And if data were what 
you were after, you would get a more thorough analysis at 
Doug Scott's lecture or by reading just one book. 

Inevitably the old chestnut of female high-altitude climb- 
ers was dug out of the fire. As with Alison Hargreaves, there 
was a house-husband back home looking after the bairn 
and fatuous encounters with local radio to suffer — “tell us 
about kids, death and Everest”. Boyack did look fit enough 
to be there, and her character was haunted enough to ask 
a Buddhist abbot for a divination. Again, the research was 
excellent. When she fantasised an encounter with her 
boxer-shorts-clad husband (John Macaulay), it resonated 
poignantly with Rob Hall's final radio link-up to his wife. 

So, in short, some of the spectacle was excellent and the 
company deserves great respect for a thorough and com- 
mitted treatment. But the breaking-strain of my suspension 
was probably a few Newtons short of the job. 


Uf LIMA ANG pS ALAEN ILL My, 
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Re the letter in TAC59 (p16) showing a 
diagram of an old sledge. Firstly, the 
diagram was upside down and it was a 
sledge despite its odd measurements. 


- It's on the Cluny estate, home of the 


famous Macpherson clan. It was de- 
signed to transport an inverted rowing 
boat to Loch Dhu [sic], pulled by a 
horse. On this occasion at the turn of 
the century the head keeper and half a 
dozen ghillies loaded the boat on the 
sledge, hitched the horse and set off 
for Loch Dhu. Their journey was not 
without hazard and the boat was duly 
placed on Loch Dhu in preparation for 
the forthcoming fishing season. 

The return journey without the weight 
of the boat was probably tougher than 
the ascent. At the point where the 
sledge lies the horse collapsed and 
died of a heart attack. The sledge has 
now lain there for over 100 years and 


has been viewed by thousands of 
hillwalkers who wonder what this 
contraption is. Before the fishing sea- 
son got underway a cloud burst 
above the loch and washed the boat 
out of the loch and down the burn to 
be wrecked within sight of the sledge. 
No doubt a third mishap occurred in 
this Highland glen. 


Yours, 
D Kennedy, Newtonmore 


Ed. — Fascinating. The only puzzle 
that appears to remain is the orient- 
ation of the sledge. Nigel Thackrah 
supplied a photograph of it along 
with his TAC59 letter, and it was from 
this photo that Chris Tyler drew the 
picture in the magazine. In the photo 
there seems no doubt that the sledge 
is as shown — so had someone 
overturned it at some stage in its long 
sojourn up the glen? 

eg eae eee ae ee) 
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Dear TAC, 


Noises on hills (TAC59, p5), Sound 
does travel across water, particularly if 
smooth and with a gentle breeze to- 
wards — there's a lens effect as the 
effective speed of sound increases 
with height. And famous is the way the 
postbus horn of Grindelwald and even 
cowbells float up the dread Eigerwand 
to climbers busy dying at the Death 
Bivouac. | have heard them myself 
from the considerably easier Mitteleggi 
Ridge that runs along the top of the 
face — possibly some acoustic effect 
caused by the concavity of the face. 
While at Euchanbank above San- 
quhar (my previous address), a Nobel 
explosives plant in the Kello valley the 
other side of a 2000ft ridge frequently 
rattled our windows when the wind was 
right. I've not heard traffic noise from 
the top of Liathach — on the other 
hand, the way the road stays with you 


AS ARTHUR MONTFORD might have said, “What a 
stramash!” According to the responses to my critique of 
Ann Bowker and Alan Blanco’s Kilda pieces (see TAC60, 
pp10-12), I’m hypocritical, elitist, smug, insulting, offen- 
sive and, worst of all, a grumpy old man. Phew! It took 
two listens of my Kylie albums before I felt strong enough 
to show my face in public. 

I guess it’s traditional at this point for me to answer by 
firing, off some more of my own. This will elicit further re- 
torts until each “side”, safe in their entrenched position, 
eventually runs out of steam, still utterly convinced of 
the righteousness of their case. 

But I’m not going to. The points I was trying to make re- 
late largely to why we go to the hills and what we get out of 
it. I stand by the generality of what I said but apologise to 
anyone who feels wrongly pigeonholed. Ultimately, 
though, it comes down to personal opinions. Folk can go 
about their walks any way they like as long as they do no 
harm, whether I like it or not. 

Right, let’s turn to the real nub of the matter on St Kilda 
and, fortunately, one where facts are rather more import- 
ant. What really gets these people’s Soay sheep is the 
access policy. 1 didn’t mention it before because it wasn’t 
relevant to what I was saying. But given Alan’s emphasis on 
it, here goes. 

I have no affiliation with the Nationai Trust for Scotland 
or Scottish Natural Heritage. My visits to St Kilda have 
been to count birds as an employee (in:1987) or a volunteer 
for the government’s nature conservation advisers, and as 
an unpaid consultant to a film company. Although I have 
been employed by the RSPB since 1988, I have never been 
to St Kilda as part of my work for them. My comments are 
made in a personal capacity. 

I disagree with the access policy as practised on St Kilda 
and I don’t think that much of it can be justified on bird 
grounds. In my view, it needs to change and I believe it can, 
to everyone’s satisfaction, but two things have to happen. 

First, any restrictions have to be sensible and soundly 
based on conservation grounds. Secondly, walkers need 
to treat Kilda the same as they would anywhere else. By 


this, I mean that no reasonable walker would deliberately 
disturb wildlife in, say, the Ochils. The same attitude 
should be taken to Kilda. Sure, it’s more difficult — the 
ways to the top of the outer islands are few and you can’t 
always give wildlife the wide berth you would elsewhere, 
particularly, in the spring/summer weather window. But 
that shouldn’t be used as an excuse. Disturbance is distur- 
bance and if it’s wrong in the Ochils, it’s wrong on St Kilda. 

Given the above, my view is that once ashore, the sum- 
mits of Boreray and Soay can be accessed without undue 
disturbance on any day of the year. Dun is more difficult — 
it is an easier landing and more sheltered so the number of 
people who could potentially land is higher. It is also more 
sensitive, particularly around the puffin colony below the 
summit where it is very easy to collapse burrows. To avoid 
disturbance, any breeding-season visit to the top would 
need to bypass this area and be sensitive to the fulmars 
which nest alongside the beginning and end of the route. 

The stacks are trickier. In the breeding season, it is imposs- 
ible to get to their tops without passing a lot of gannets. 
I’ve never walked through a gannetry so I don’t know how 
they react. If they sit there and snap at you as you go by, 
I'd agree that the odd visit isn’t going to have any effect. 
However, if they flap off their nests in a blind panic then 
I’d say that nobody should be going to the tops when they 
are there. 

Perhaps this is where we really differ. In TAC60, Alan 
exhorts us to “go where you like [on St Kilda] ...at any 
time of year”. Although he adds that wildlife should be 
“respected”, that just isn’t feasible given the all-encompass- 
ing nature of the main comment. At the risk of causing 
further offence, Alan’s view sounds like “the tick at all 
costs” mentality that I was initially criticising. Whilst I can 
sympathise with his frustration, I think such militancy is 
absolutely the wrong way to effect change. Honest and 
open discussion is much more likely to provide an accept- 
able solution and those who are controlling the access 
need to be amenable to it. Stuark Reni 


See also Jon Metcalf's letter on page 19. 


all the way up Beinn an Lochain con- 
firms that it's not a Munro — no need 
for clinometers and altimeters. 


Yours, 
Ronald Turnbull, Thornhill 


[Shee Pg AO eae ae eR HS in eal 
Dear TAC, 


Although not going to qualify for the 
longest distances for sound to travel, a 
couple of instances come to mind. On 
my first visit to the Luss hills in August 
2002, | was approaching the top of 
Beinn Bhreac from Glen Douglas when 
a tannoy announcement came across 
the still air: “Fire awareness training 
has been cancelled! Fire awareness 
training has been cancelled!” This was 
coming from the Loch Long direction 


Yours, 
Peter Collins, Stock Green 


— 
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ENT 
where there is a heavy naval presence. ‘2 ‘3 ocery 


It wasn't until a few days later that | dis- 
covered the underground works and 
extensive road networks at the top of 


the glen (not on my map) as the more 
likely source of the disturbance. This 
was about 2% miles. 

As | recovered from the clamber up 
Ben Aden in July 2000, and after a 
hurried snack, | heard voices near at 
hand. | gathered myself together 
and went to greet them in this remote 
spot, only to find that the voices were 
a party just getting to the top of Sgurr 
na Ciche, about 1% miles away. The 
conversation was as clear as if they 
had been ten yards away. 


Ed. — Richard Webb also reports a re- 
cent conversation with someone who 
had heard trains while stalking at Pait. 
This is a considerable carry — eg from 
the hillside immediately west of Pait 
Lodge (LR25/NH120399) it's over 11km 
to the closest stretch of track, east of 
Craig, and with a complex area of hill 
ridges intervening. 
ee ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


In Roy Humble's biography of Ben Hum- 
ble there is reference to Ben's attempt 
to plant a garden or similar (eg trees) as 
a conservation exercise on the higher 


slopes of Cairn Gorm in the vicinity of © 
the chairlift station at the car park. ea, 
There is presently a “modern” attempt © 
to create such a garden as part of the >. 
funicular enterprise inthe same area (the pet 
Cairngorm Mountain Garden, opened by 
Andrew Thin, Cairngorms national park $ 
convener, June 2003), and ostensibly to © 


establish the conservation credentials 
of the Cairngorm Company. | would 
_ be interested to discover if anyone has 
~ any better memory than | do of what 
Ben did. 

The garden at Glenmore Lodge was 
created by him and is prospering 
well, but maybe his efforts higher on 
the mountain did not succeed 
' (weather, etc), or were bulldozed at 
the time of funicular construction. Or 
maybe his plantings were sapling 
trees scattered more widely than 
within the confines of the funicular 
station, and there are Scots pines 
higher on the mountain which do 
seem to be thriving, albeit slowly. 

| feel that if | am correct, and if Ben 
Humble did attempt some conserva- 
tion work on the mountain here- 
abouts, history should record the fact, 
so that the existing attempt at “con- 
servation” by the Cairngorm Company 
is not recorded as ground-breaking 
or pioneering by this overtly commer- 
cial enterprise which blatantly rapes 
the landscape with its more well- 
known enterprise. 


Yours, John Allen, Killin 


hii in ee) 
Dear TAC, 


In TAC57 (p20), Perkin Warbeck lam- 
basted the lambbaster Nick Nairn for 
an admittedly rather hammy Sunday 
Herald piece on the subject of climb- 
ing mountains. In this, Nairn had 
talked of climbing “a couple of wee 
hills”. 

| can report that he was sighted on 
21 December 2003 on one such wee 
hili: the fine Marilyn of Craig of Monie- 
vreckie in the Menteith Hills near 
Aberfoyle. Although only 400m high, 
this is tough going at any time and 
the traverse of the range is surpris- 
ingly strenuous. With bottomless fresh 
snow on heather and bracken and a 
biting wind it was ridiculously hard. 
Dignified progress was not an option. 
But the sun was shining and the views 
took away any breath that the wind 
had left. And there was Nairn, slipping 
and stumbling but beaming and jovial, 
revelling in the experience. | think he 
deserves another chance. 


Yours, Val Hamilton, Croftamie 


Perkin Warbeck replies: 

Firstly, | would like to know how Ms 
Hamilton is so easily able to identify 
the gravy maker. Is she one of his 
“regulars”? Secondly, is she sure he 
wasn't out poaching pheasants for his 
Sautéed Pheasant with White Wine 
Sauce and Herbed Rice? 


fee eee pe oe es 
Dear TAC, 


It was noble of David Brawn to write 
(TAC60, pp18-19) acknowledging the 
grid-referencing error | pointed out in 


my review of his book, GPS The 
Easy Way (TACS59, p19). I've no wish 
to cause him further pain, but | now 
find myself in the awkward position 
of writing to take issue with an im- 
portant detail in his letter. He writes: 
“On p24 the grid references given are 
the full numeric UTM [Universal 
Transverse Mercator] grid refer- 
ences.” Now, these are the same grid 
references | described in my review 
as “...a meaningless hybrid of full 
national grid numbers and the grid 
lettering system.” Our two state- 
ments are at such variance | feel | 
owe TAC readers an explanation. 

| must say it never occurred to me 
that Mr Brawn was using UTM co- 
ordinates in this section of his book 
— simply because he was reading 
his coordinates from an Ordnance 
Survey map, and it is impossible to 
pick UTM coordinates straight out of 
the OS grid. Although the grid num- 
bering systems used by the OS and 
UTM are beguilingly similar, the two 
are not interconvertible without using 
trigonometry. This is because the OS 
grid is optimised for use in the UK, 
and is therefore aligned with a mer- 
idian that is more or less centrally 
placed in Britain: 2°W. The UTM sys- 
tem, on the other hand, is intended 
for worldwide use, and is divided into 
a system of zones aligned with me- 
ridians at six-degree intervals around 
the world. The zones covering the UK 
are centred on 9°W, 3°W and 3°E. 
Because the OS central meridian 
converges with all three of these 
UTM meridians, the OS and UTM 
grids are skewed relative to each 
other everywhere in the UK. 

A specific example from page 24 
of GPS The Easy Way should help 
clarify things. The OS grid reference 
for the entrance to the perimeter track 
of North Luffenham airfield (Land- 
ranger 141) is SK 93950 05350 
(measured to the nearest 50 metres). 


NO, I'm Aor Lost 
Tusr UNCOORDWATED! 


be properly expressed as 493950 
305350. But on page 24 of GPS The 
Easy Way these coordinates are 
given as SK 49395 30535. | think it's 
easy enough to see why | described 
this rendering as a “meaningless hy- 
brid” — it mixes numbers and letters 
from the two OS systems, and as a 
result shifts the significant digits one 
place to the right. 

However, since | now know that Mr 
Brawn’s coordinates are intended to 
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be “full numeric UTM grid references”, 
| need to make a comparison with 
UTM. The handy little package 
CoordTrans from franson.biz (http:// 
franson.biz/coordtrans) does the nec- 
essary trigonometry to convert the 
North Luffenham OS grid reference, 
and it tells me that the corresponding 
full UTM coordinates are 30U 661500 
5834650 (again, to the nearest 50 me- 
tres). Those who are experienced with 
UTM will be aware that this full coordi- 
nate set is mildly redundant, and that 
various abbreviated subsets may be 
used. However, I’m keen to provide all 
the relevant letters and numbers, so 
that TAC readers can make a fair com- 
parison with Mr Brawn’s “SK 49395 
30535” and draw their own conclu- 
sions. 


Yours, Grant Hutchison, Dundee 


eee 
Dear TAC, 


On 30 November 2003 | climbed 
Mount Keen from Invermark in Glen 
Esk. The final mile of the ascent had 
been trail-blazed with daubs of orange 
dayglo oil paint every metre or two. I'd 
like to suggest that anyone who 
can't find their way round the eastern 
Highlands without blazes shouldn't be 
in the Scottish mountains at all. 
Furthermore, the footpath over 
Mount Keen is now of motorway pro- 
portions, and further indication of the 
route is wholly unnecessary. |s it 
known when these blazes were 
placed and by whom? If this form of 
vandalism is not nipped in the bud, 
then it will be only a matter of time be- 
fore the Cuillins are similarly defaced. 


Yours, C B Howard, Aberdeen 


Ed. — The same befell Dumyat last 
summer — rocks alongside the main 
path were daubed with yellow paint 
every 20 or 30 metres, This was com- 
pletely needless — as with Mount 
Keen it's a substantial path — and the 
effects lingered very obviously until 
well into the autumn. At least one yel- 
low blob was still visible in February. 

eae et ae cet eel SU ee | 
Dear Ed, 


Click, click, click, click. Is it just me, 
or is anybody else fed up with the irri- 
tating noise and all the wee holes all 
over our mountains caused by the 
great nuisance of our times — trekking 
poles?! 

| can understand elderly or infirm 
people using them because their 
knees have “gone” (whatever that 
means), but increasingly they are be- 
ing used by apparently fit young peo- 
ple. Surely, by favouring their knees, 
they are building up problems for the 
future? 

The manufacturers must be laugh- 
ing all the way to the bank. Of course, 


whenever one asks, pole users are 
convinced of their worth, spouting 
propaganda put out by the manufac- 
turers about how these things will pull 
you up hills. It's hard not to be con- 
vinced when you've forked out 60 
quid! (A bit like breathable fabrics: 
“Of course my anorak is breathable — 
it cost 300 quid!”) 

I'm not against their use. | use one 
when descending slippery slopes and 
when wind speed is above 40 mph to 
help balance. My pole has a rubber tip 
fitted which doesn't leave little holes 
to fill with water and therefore doesn't 
contribute to erosion, through the 
freeze/thaw cycle. Most importantly, it 
is also silent on rock. 

Visiting the mountains is an awe- 
some privilege. To go there making a 
racket and puncturing the very ground 
you walk on is anathema. 


Yours, Max McCance, Collessie 


Ed. — First mention for a while of an 
old-favourite topic — see TAC29 p15, 
TAC30 p12 and TAC32 pp8-9. Pole- 
use certainly doesn't seem to be on 
the wane — various recent editorial 
visits to the Ponds have included 
amusing encounters with walkers tip- 
tipping their way round shops while 
still wielding their precious poles. You 
just can't be too careful on that tricky 
terrain alongside the fleece-racks. 


2S ee ae 
Dear Ed, 


Your reply to the postscript of Findlay 
Swinton’s letter (TAC60, p19) sent me 
on an interesting search and came up 
with a few possibilities. Not for the 
Sgurr a'Chaorachain/Ghaorachain 
problem though, as | couldn't find 
gaorachan, or anything similar that 
was plausible for a hill name, in Dwelly. 
However, before we assume this is a 
genuine typo, perhaps it is worth 
running past the likes of the Scottish 
Place Names Society. 

The Sron a’Choire/Ghoire/Ghaoth- 
air one proved better as they're all 
likely candidates. There is a huge coire 
there and several other features men- 
tion it in their names; goire is the 
same as gaire, laughter, and appears 
already in Gairich and Lochnagar; and 
gaothair means windy, and wind fea- 
tures in hill names like Sgor Gaoith. 
My guess is that Sron a’Ghaothair 
was correct when the area was first 
mapped. The lazy option would have 
been to go for Sron a’Choire but, who- 


— Parish Notices — 


New TAC date 


BAD weather forced the cancellation of the 
TAC meeting at Heanor Methodist Church 
scheduled to be a Members Meeting. The 
next meeting will now be on February 11. 


The Ripley and Heanor News, 5/2/04 


ever covered the area clearly went to 
some trouble to record the difference. 
Of course, it may have changed over 
time and, as long as the OS have 
checked this out properly on the 
ground, that's fine. However, in these 
days of tight budgets, are issues re- 
searched thoroughly, or is this a case 
of someone, with perhaps limited 
knowledge of the language, replac- 
ing a word they don’t understand 
with one they do? If it's the latter, then 
folk are going to get upset, as that 
isn't language-evolution by anyone's 
definition. And before you think this 
is just a problem for Gaelic, imagine 
what could happen to the likes of the 
Ponds should the OS ever follow the 
current trend and outsource to India. 

As for the likes of Geal-Charn and 
Garbh-bheinn, that's as daft as writ- 
ing Murdo-Munro or The Angry- 
corrie. Coming from someone who's 
a Stickler for his its and it’s, and 
who believes in proper editing, this 
has to be a wind-up. Or should that 
be wind up? 


Yours, 

Helen McLaren, Pool of Muckhart 
Sa 
Dear TAC, 


Stuart Benn (see TAC60, pp10-12, 
and also this issue p17) has always 
been good company when I’ve met 
him, and happy to give his time to 
others. He has enjoyed unusually full 
access to St Kilda, but this came 
with a lot of other career-choice con- 
sequences that | don't envy, and that 
others should recognise. He put on a 
superb St Kilda slideshow at one of 
the Marhofn [Marilyn Hall of Fame 
Newsletter] dinners, well beyond the 
scope of coffeetable books and 
showing a lot of places that most of 
us will never see in person. It was 
delivered with the conviction of a man 
with a deep bond with these islands. 

Re-reading Ann Bowker and Alan 
Blanco’s TAC58 articles from the 
point of view of a committed island- 
lover who has yet to land on St Kilda 
(although | did sail round on an NTS 
cruise 25 years ago), they come over 
as balanced reports of a much- 
anticipated trip that was ruined by 
sea-state and weather and not 
helped by the (in the circumstances 
academic) SNH restrictions. 

| think | understand Stuart's re- 
action to the pieces. | often have 
negative feelings about the “mainly 
harmless” press that Dartmoor gets 
from people who have only visited the 
2000ft summit in the militarised bit, 
compared to the diversity of my ex- 
perience of tor and moor, relic and 
ruin built over hundreds of days of 
walking and rough camping in its 
365 square miles. Superficial report- 
ers of Dartmoor aren't bad people — 
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“AND HERS ONE BIT 
|! HAVEN'T BEEN To.. ; 


ae 4 
they just haven't had my access oppor- 
tunities by accident of growing up there. 
It is amazing how much you can learn 
about a place, and how deep feelings 
can develop over the course of a few 
years of list ticking. 

Ann was absolutely balanced in cit- 
ing positives and negatives. Alan fact- 
ually reported features that hill people 
usually try to avoid, because that was 
what the combination of weather and 
choosing to comply with SNH wishes 
allowed him to see. While neither writer 
probably finds much merit in SNH's pre- 
ferred policy, or believes it has much of 
a case in seeking to exert authority 
over the islands, it is simply not in the 
character of either to just rubbish a 
place regardless of merit (Anfield aside, 
in Evertonian Alan’s case). Ann's web- 
site covers a huge range of hills in 
largely positive terms, while Alan is well 
known for singing the praises of all 
sorts of places, even those so feature- 
less as to defy the cartographer’s de- 
scriptive powers. 

Alan is right to point out the hypocrisy 
(and unwarranted inflexibility) of the 
SNH attitude to a few walkers, compared 
with the scale of military interference. | 
believe this has frustrated Stuart him- 
self, in proposed post-nesting season 
climbs. If Stuart doesn’t know a time to 
visit which will cause minimal impact 
to the birdlife, who does? 

The diversion into the purported evils 
of ticking, and the counter-reactions 
from some with years of form, illumi- 
nated once again what an inexplicably 
Bad Thing some hold lists to be. Yet, 
when ticking, aren't collateral views, 
wildlife, geology, fresh air, exercise, 
company and archaeology equally valid 
and different emphases from collateral 
ticks when birding and plant surveying? 

St Kilda remains magnificent despite 
the worst efforts of the military. | leave 
this episode feeling abused by the 
book-compilers who peddle the grossly 
romanticised perception of Hirta as a 
pristine time capsule with an unsullied 
ecosystem and a fingernail NTS pre- 
sence gallantly restoring and maintain- 
ing a few original buildings against the 
hostile elements. Stuart has never par- 
ticipated in this deception. 

| didn't greatly enjoy the original 


pieces by Ann and Alan as they disman- — 


tled another naive dream of mine. On 
reflection, if their balanced reporting lets 
me discount the superficial modern 


folly faster on my eventual arrival at ; 


Hirta, they'll have done me a Service. 


Yours, Jon Metcalf, Inverurie 


OX 103497 


a 


Stob Press 


Lady Lorna Anderson was one of the most individual 
hillgoers to be found in Scotland during the second half of 
the last century. Over 450 ascents of Ben Lomond, an early 
Munro round (she appears at no.50 in the list of Munroists 
under her maiden name, Miss L Ticehurst), a propensity to 
tell at least half of her (genuinely interesting) life story on a 
chance meeting on a ridge somewhere, and a penchant for 
skinny-dipping in the burn at the end of any hill day, what- 
ever the weather. Add to that a remarkable career involving 
education at Cheltenham Ladies’ College, work as a midwife 
in the Glasgow Gorbals and elsewhere, and marmiage to the 
man who founded what is now Strathclyde University, and 
it’s beyond question that she was one of a kind. She was 
much loved by all who met her, the editor of this magazine 
included, and she died in Helensburgh on 13 January, after 
87 jam-packed years. A full obituary will appear in TAC62. 


Late sad news: as the magazine goes to press there is 
news of the passing of Alver Burks of Avoch: Munroist, 
Corbetteer and, shortly before his death, a 1000-Marilynist. 
Condolences go to Moira and the rest of the family. 


Jon Metcalf reports having found a pair of metric size 38 
boots near a parking space on the Ben Lawers road on Sun- 
day 2 November. “Other than being half full of water as it 
had been hosing down for at least 18 hours in that area when 
found,” he writes, “they were in good nick and looked hardly 
worn.” If anyone thinks they’re theirs, contact TAC with a 
description and we’ll see if rebooting can be arranged. 


Jon also submits an observation on an old topic: “Re 
Ann and Rowland Bowker’s note to TAC40 on the most 
tops in a map grid square, square TQ8273 on Landranger 
178, near the Isle of Grain, has 32 sub-10m tops. At 1:25000 
scale it has 44 tops, and the unnamed extreme north-eastern 
top is revealed to have a beautiful spiral structure. This 
whups the 24 in NB4016 and the similar number in NN0427. 
Can anyone beat this new peak of pointlessness?” Any tak- 
ers? It does seem a slight cheat, however — or at least a 
slightly different category — as the “tops” are actually little 
Grain-ules of land set amid estuary mudflats and sandbanks. 


Congratulations to Nigel Thackrah of New Mills who 
completed a round of Munros on Mull on the first Saturday 
of September. Finishing on Ben More is nothing new (more 
on the distribution of last Munros in a future TAC), but what 
was unusual was that the summit party included a Tim Munro, 
a Gary Corbett and Nigel’s son Graham. There doesn’t seem 
to have been a Donald or a Marilyn present, or a Nuttall or a 
Wainwright or an Eric 8000er, but even so surely this is the 
highest number of list-namesakes ever to have gathered on 
a completion. On a Saturday. In September. 


Andy Beaton writes: “I was most interested to read the 
letter in TAC60 from the chap who had experienced inexpli- 
cable feelings of fear and unease on a remote road in Lewis. 
(I once had a similar experience in the public bar at 
Kingshouse, but that’s another story.) As a graduate in Scot- 
tish history and folklore studies, I take a keen interest in this 
sort of thing. I have heard too many similar stories from 
straightforward, sincere people for me to write off such re- 
ports as figments of the imagination. In my opinion, born of 
experience, the real fools are those who blithely dismiss such 
experiences as superstitious nonsense. In fact, David Gray’s 
story got me thinking about stories I have heard about Loch 
Toll a’Mhadaidh near Gruinard in Wester Ross, which de- 
scribe similar experiences of fear and the sensation of being 
watched. The reputation of the loch is fairly well known 
locally; it would be interesting to know if any of the TAC 
faithful have anything to report...” 


‘On the BBCi website, at www.bbc.co.uk/dna/h2g2/ 


brunel/A293212, is to be found something called “Hiking 


Around Loch Na Gar, Scotland”. We’re told that “The fact 
that it is over 1,279 metres (3,000 feet) means that it can be 
classified as a Munro”, and a footnote adds that “A Munro 
is any mountain in Scotland over 3,786 feet”. It’s good to 
see the BBC tightening its standards of accuracy in the 
wake of the Hutton report. (Thanks to Ewan MacKenzie for 
spotting this.) 

And it’s also good to see Steve Gough, aka the Naked 
Rambler (see recent TACs), finally complete his LEJoG jaunt. 
Despite having been sentenced to a further three months’ 
imprisonment on 7 January, he was soon out due to time 
already served and quietly made his way northward to the 
friendly and non-prudish county of Caithness, where the 
221-day epic (has anyone ever taken longer over this route?) 
finally came to an end on 22 January. 

The really interesting stuff happened afterwards. First 
came a remarkably risqué report on the BBC Scotland early 
evening news — plenty of buttocks and pubic hair onscreen, 
and rumours of newsroom reprisals afterwards. Then 
Gough appeared to acquire an agent, as one minute he was 
on Richard and Judy, the next on The Salon. This latter 
appearance was like the meeting of two parallel and bizarre 
universes. Gough was refused a pedicure unless he wore 
shorts to cover what the salon assistant euphemistically 
called “that area”. He was however offered a “jet blitz” — 
basically a spray-down with a high-powered hose that gave 
the whole thing the feel of a trendy car-wash. Gough is what 
Gordon Smith, in TAC30, called “un homme serieux”, and he 
kept trying to debate his cause with anyone willing to 


listen (and some who weren’t). Perhaps because of this, the 
programme’s funniest moment came when one of the staff, 
on hearing of the impending jet blitz, said: “He’ll like that, 
cos he just stinks anyway, so it’ll do him some good.” 

If that was plain weird, then it was downright clever (and 
an example of good, sparky journalism to set against the 
Trail/Nevis laziness) when the Daily Telegraph fashion page 
for 2 February attempted, as the paper’s Hilary Alexander 
put it, to give Gough “a fashion makeover”. Hence the un- 
clad one was to be seen kitted out in smart-casuals, in 
tweeds, in a suit and so on. He was even joined in a couple 
of the shots by Richard Collins, “the Nude Cyclist of Cam- 
bridge”. (Thanks to Gordon Ingall for sending the cutting.) 

Whatever one thinks about Gough, and for all the jokes 
about him, it’s easy to forget how extraordinary and un- 
likely a feat has been accomplished: walking the length of 
mainland Britain in broad daylight with no clothes on. This 
tume last year, how many people would have thought such a 
thing possible? 


And finally for now on the subject of nudity, what is to 
be made of this, from Hamish Brown’s biog-entry in the 
Outdoor Writers’ Guild’s 2004 Directory and Yearbook? 
— “Has contributed to over 100 publications worldwide, as 
diverse as Tetley Tea Card [sic], postcard for British Mu- 
seum, In Flight Magazines, Financial Times, Grove’s Direct- 
ory of Music, Countryman, Skye Views and Starkers!” 
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